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Gorham Manufacturing OCo., 


on ey ge re oe es ——  — 2 
Broadway & 19th St., NEW YORE. 


Silverware for Hotel, Club and Dining Car Service. 


The Tableware for use in club service should 
be of the most substantial character in manu- 
facture, of good design and correct proportion. 

The GorHAM Plated Ware has almost ex- 
clusively been adopted by the first-class houses, 
as possessing not only those qualities but be- 
cause it has been found the most economical 
for the purpose. This now ce.ebrated ware 
has now been on the market for twenty-five 
years, and during that time has maintained the 
reputation of being the 
FINEST and MOST DURABLE WARE made. 

The borders, bezels and all mounts are silver 
soldered, and all joints are made from one 
solid piece. New and attractive forms are 
being constantly added to the assortment. 
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BE LTING, OIL & LATHYARNS, 


TWINES, CORDAGE & WIRE ROPE. 


202-208 S. WATER ST., CHICAGO. 


SHIFFLER BRIDGE CoO.,, 


Main Office and Works: 
Forty-Eighth Street and A. V. R. R., PITTSBURGH. PA. 
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Crescent Brands Tool Steel are Warranted — in Quality 


ée GRESCENT STEEL CO. 





2 sere” PITTSBURGH, Pa. “es pcuarens! 
and in Uniformity of Temper to any Standard Brands of Foreign Production. 
HOW #’S For Taps, Dies, Punches, Chisels, Drills, 
Lathe Tools, etc. 


STHKEL mene" HOWE, BROWN & CO., Limited, 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 
93 John St., New York. 127 Oliver St., Boston. 228 Lake 8t., Chicago. 
CHAS. H. DODD & CO., Agents, PORTLAND, ORB. SLIGO IRON STORE CO., Agents, 8t. Louis, Mo. 
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RIBBONS 


Carbon Papers 


are acknowledged to be 
THE BEST. 
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163 LaSalle St., 
CHICAGO. 


30 Vesey St., 
NEW YORK. 





BOSTON, MASS 


IRON CLAD PAINT CO., 


Office, No. 3 Chase Bld’g, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


No.1, Rossie Red. No. 3, Brown Purple. 
“2, Light Brown. = “ 4, Brown. 








'RONCLAD 
PAINT 


Trade Mark patented. Paint 1 patented. 
Standard Bridge Paint adopted by N. P. R. & 


RAND, McNALLY & CO.’S 


CHLEBRATHD 


INDEXED POCKET MAPS 


—— — 
Every State and Territory, 
Revised to Date. 


PRICE 25 CENTS EACH. 
For sale everywhere. 
RAND, McWALLY & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO and NEW YORE. 











GARDNER DIE STOCK 


CHARLES H. BESLY&CO.10-12 N.CANAL ST.CHICAGHLLUSA 





JULIUS DeLONG & CO., 


Manufacturers of 
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For Steam Pipes, Boilers, etc. 
Refrigerator Car Orders a specialty. 


ALLEGHENY CITY, PA. 





160 WORLD’S FAIR PHOTOS FOR $1. 


These beautiful pictures are now ready for delivery 
in ten complete parts—l6 pictures comprising each 
part—and the whole set can be secured by the payment 
of One Dollar, sent to George H. Heafford, General 
Passenger Agent, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, Chicago, Ill., and the portfolios of pictures wil} 
be sent, free of expense, by mail to subscribers. 
Remittances should be made by draft, money order 
or registered letters. 








BOGUE & MILLS M’F’G CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Bogue & Mills System Pneumatic Lever 
and Cable Gates for Railroad Crossings. 


The Bogue & Mills’ Pneumatic Gate is less com- 
plicated in its construction than any crossing gate 
made, therefore less liable to get out of order 

The Bogue & Mills’ h nly Pneumatic Gate 
that locks its arms down —nd well as up and that 
operates its arms together against strong winds. 
Chis isa very essential point to consider, as we can 
show where accidents have occurred where one 
arm had come down into position and the other 
but partly down, thus allowing teams to pass 
through and under the arr n to the tracks. 








Of the Western Roads Exten- 
sively Using Our Gates, 
We refer you to the 


Chicago & Northwestern; 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy; 

Chicago & Western Indiana; 

Northern Pacific; 

Chicago & Grand Trunk; 

Illinois Central; 
Chicago & West Michigan; 
Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburgh; 
Chicago & Alton; 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois; 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & C hicago: 
Union Pacific System. 

Correspondence solicited. 


Office, 218 La Salle St., CHICAGO, Tu. 
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For Fruit Growing, Hop Raising and General Farming in the 
“Sunnyside Country” of the 


FERTILE BEAUTIFUL YAKIMA VALLEY 


In the New State of Washington. 
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ALFALFA GROWING AND IN STACK—RAISED UNDER THE SUNNYSIDE CANAL. 
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The Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company has constructed a canal 60 miles long, with a depth 
of 8 feet, a width at the bottom of 30 feet and a width at the top of the banks of 62% feet. It covers 80,000 acres 
of valley land nowhere surpassed for fertility on the globe. The water is taken from the Yakima River and the 
supply is abundant for all possible demands. The solidity of construction in the dam, headgates and canal insures a 
regular and permanent supply of water and is a safeguard against breaks and other accidents. 


Climate __The summer climate of the Yakima Valley resembles that of the California valleys, in the length of the growing season, the 

, * number of sunny days, the absence of late spring frosts and early fall frosts and the immunity from destructive storms. The 

winters are short and not at all severe. 

Soil __The soil of the valley is a rich brown loam and is of phenomenal depth. In places where a vertical surface has been exposed along the 
* brink of the second bench, the depth is over eighty feet, and the soil at the bottom is just as rich as that near the top. 

; __This is beyond question the best fruit country in the United States for the raising of apples, grapes, pears, peaches, 
Productions. apricots, plums, prunes, berries and: melons. It is also a better hop country than the famous hop valleys on Puget Sound, 
for the reason that the hop louse cannot endure the summer heats and dies before doing any damage to the vines. Old hop yards in the neighborhood 
of the town of North Yakima have given large and almost uniform yields for ten years. Alfalfa is the forage crop and yields five or six crops a year. 
Garden vegetables give enormous returns and are profitably grown for the markets of Tacoma and Seattle. 

7 : All the lands under the Sunnyside Canal lie within a few miles of 
Special Advantages for Fruit Culture.—2nine on the main line of the Northern Pacific Railroad; refrig- 
erator cars are furnished and fresh fruit can be put in good condition into the Sound cities on the west, and Spokane on the east, and can be sold in 
competition with California fruit in all the mining towns and camps of Montana and Idaho, in the towns of North Dakota, South Dakota and Manitoba 
and in the cities of St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Superior and Chicago. The Washington growers will monopolize these markets as soon as they 
can supply them, for the reason that Washington fruit is much better flavored than that of California. 

A settler who cultivates well, in fruit, vegetables and alfalfa, ten acres of this wonderfully productive Yakima 
Ten Acres Enough.—} soil, will have all the land he can attend to and will make a good support fora family. With twenty 
acres he can make a net income of from two to three thousand dollars a year. 
m 1 5 1 Irrigation makes the farmer independent of the weather. He applies just the right amoun 
Far ing by Irrigation. igre to his land to secure the largest possible crop returns. No failure of crop is possible. ' 
process is not laborious or expensive. The water is turned on the land two or three times during the growing season. 


TERMS OF SALE: 


The lands of the Northern Pacific, Yakima and Kittitas Irrigation Company are sold with a perpetual water right guaranteeing an ample suppl 

water for all crops. Prices range from $45 to $65 anacre. One-fifth of ke sence price is payable in cash on the signing of the contract. 

second payment is not due for two years. Thus the settler has time to make his improvements and realize on his first crop before being called on 

the next installment on his land. The remaining payments run through four years. One good crop will pay for the land. The company prefer 

sell to actual settlers only in order that the country may be densely settled and brought under a high state of cultivation as rapidly as possible. 
For maps, pamphlets and further particulars, address 


NORTHERN PACIFIC, YAKIMA & KITTITAS IRRIGATION CO., Tacoma, Was 
Or, WALTER N. GRANGER, General Manager, Zillah, Wash. 
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WER YAKIMA VALLEY FRUIT PRODUCT OF IRRIGATION, 








Desirable Lands in the Lower Yakima and Kennewick Valleys, Wash. 


The Lower Yakima and Kennewick valleys offer 
lands with more advantages, ata lower price, 
with the greatest increase in value, and by far 
the safest guarantee for investment in the United 
States. Nature having lavished her gifts here 
so as to insure success, crops follow with no 
chance of failure. Expend the same time and 
money here that you do trying to grow a crop 
east of the Rockies, where drouth and floods, 
wind and cyclone, hail and snow, bug and rust 
give battle, and you will reap abundant harvest. 
Irrigation gives rain when needed, and without 
devastating storms. 

We can clear our land of sage-brush at from 
one to two and one-half dollars per acre. We 
grow fruit here when itis too cold at higher 
elevations—it is here 330 feet. Apricots yield 
per acre, $210 net to $1,200 net. Peaches per acre 
yieli over $1,200 net, profits depending upon age 
of trees; yellow-egg plums, French prunes, pears, 
grapas, etc., in proportion. Mr. W. J. Bauer, of 
Kiona, Washington, states: 

‘‘T came here from California and purchased 
my land of the Yakima I[rrigating and Improve- 
ment Company three years ago, for which I paid 
$35 per acre, including water right. Strawber- 
ries ripened the eighteenth of May, 1893, and the 
season was two weeks late at that. I found ready 
sale for them at $1 per gallon and could have 
sold many more than I raised at same’ price. I 
had orders from North Yakima that I could not 
fill, as their strawberries did not ripen until June. 


My raspberries ripened in May and the cherries 
the last of May. We had ripe peaches on the 
trees the twelfth of July, 1893, also apricots, and 
we shall see the last of the peaches in September. 
Received $53 for the melons from about one-half 
acre last year—and this in my orchard. The 
early melons sold for forty cents apiece because 
I picked them over two weeks before they 
ripened, at North Yakima or Ellensburgh. I 
picked the first ripe melon of the season to-day, 
July 27th. My alfalfa in 1892 cut about eight 
tons per acre, and sold at $12.50 per tonin the 
stack. We can cut five crops per year, while up 
in the Yakima Valley, about 100 miles nearer the 
Cascade Mountains—near North Yakima—they 
only cut four crops. This year the yield is 
heavier than last, and Il am getting more than 
two tons per acre per cutting. Vegetables of all 
kinds grow in abundance. I raised a watermelon 
weighing fifty-five pounds. Am having good 
success in raising hogs on alfalfa and am not 
feeding them any grain. Can pasture here from 
March to the last of December. Shall be pleased 
to correspond with anyone wishing to settle in 
Washington.” 

To appreciate the value of these lands one 
ought to examine them, for it will seem strange 
to one not posted that thousands of acres may be 
bought at $25 to $50 per acre in the same county, 
with just the same kind of land and soil as those 
farms selling at $200 to $800 per acre. The fol- 
lowing lands that I offer for sale are such lands 


as can be made to produce the same profits as the 
most valuable land in the State: 

1. Fine apricot land, within one and one-half 
miles of Northern Pacific Railroad station, in 
ten-acre tracts, or an eighty acre farm at a bar- 
gain. This land isall under the irrigating canal. 

2. For sale near Kennewick, on the Columbia 
and within three miles of railroad station, 160 
acres fine prune land; will sell in small tracts if 
desired. Price $35 per acre—all level land and 
under canal ; five-year contract. 

3. As fine hop land as there is on the Yakima 
River; price $25 peracre. Terms, one-fifth down, 
one-fifth after two years, and one-fifth each year 
thereafter for three years. 

4. 160 acres of land within a few miles of North- 
ern Pacific Railroad station, $50 per acre, with 
water-right. Will sell any part of same or 
several hundred acres of the Yakima Irrigating 
and Improvement Company’s lands. 

5. 640 acres of excellent hop, alfalfa, corn and 
potato land, second to none in the Northwest, 
and for small fruit farm the most desirable in 
the county; price $50 per acre, with water-right. 
This is within easy drive of railroad station; the 
Yakima Irrigating and Improvement Co.’s land; 
terms, five-year contract. 

6. Extra peach land about eight miles from 
railroad station on the river; the railroad may 
be reached by water. Any part of 320 acres at 
$25 per acre. Five years’ time; one-fifth cash. 


YAKIMA IRRIGATING AND IMPROVEMENT CO., Kennewick, Wash 
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PRE-HISTORIC RELICS 
IN NORTH DAKOTA. 


BY HOMER J. LOCKLING,. 





HERE are, no doubt, exist- 
ing in North Dakota as 
interesting relics of that 
mysterious race of man- 
kind who inhabited this 
continent prior to the 
existence of the present 
Indian race as, and dat- 
ing back to a period coe- 

val with, the mound-builders of the Central 

States, or the cliff-dwellers of Colorado or New 

Mexico. 

Time has so far removed their age from ours 
that the evidence of their existence and habits 
of life, however profuse they might once have 
been, have become so diminished and obliterated 
by the busy hand of passing years that an ade- 
quate idea of the customs and usages of this lost 
race isimpossible to form. But the grass-grown 
mound, the flint arrow-head, the flint knife and 
a fragment of a human bone are unmistakable 
proofs of a race of men bearing no resemblance 
to the Indians of the present time. This race 
populated these plains in an age 
far remote, and, according to the 

















come under the investigation of the writer are 
the ruins of anold monument crowning the some- 
what elevated crest of a butte, known to the set- 
tlers in that vicinity as Pilot Knob, a distance 
of thirty miles northwest of Tower City. This 
hill is an elevation rising abruptly from the level 
plains which surround it, its cone-like summit 
distinctly visible for miles in any direction. 

This rude structure, together with the tumuli 
found on the top of the hill, afforded a consider- 
able degree of information to a party of explorers 
who, in company with the writer, made a tour to 
the spot in the summer of 1892. 

Standing upon the pinnacle of the ‘‘mountain,” 
this rude pile has stood sentry over its dead, and 
watched the ages, like the swinging of a pendu- 
lum, pass into eternity. Originally it was six 
or eight feet in diameter, rising in the form of a 
pyramid to about the same hight. But it has in 
a large degree succumbed to the hammer of time, 
and the stones which composed the upper part 
of the structure now lie scattered promiscuously 
on the ground at its base and down the steep hill- 
side to a considerable distance. 

The winds of perhaps a dozen centuries have 
sifted the fine dust which they have gathered up 
from the surrounding plains and from the sides 
of old Pilot Knob into the crevices of the rude 





structure, until the sage-brush and tumble 
weed which grew in profusion in these parts have 
found sufficient sustenance upon which to thrive, 
while the tall blue-grass has crept half-way up 
the sides of the monument. Near the foot of the 
old ruin, and a little way down the side of the 
‘‘mountain,” are two grass-grown tumuli, some 
four feet high and about fifteen feet in diameter. 
The one lowest down on the side of the hill has 
been considerably disturbed, as there has been a 
huge excavation made in the side of the hill by 
the buffaloes, which they must have used as a 
wallowing place for centuries, when these mon- 
archs of the plain roamed unmolested over this 
vast country. The lower side of it has caved 
away and fallen into the pit below, exposing the 
fragments of human bones, ashes and charred 
bits of wood. On further investigation, an ar- 
row-head and a flint knife, together with a por- 
tion of a human skull, were taken from the tumu- 
lus, where years ago its occupant was laid to rest 
after life had made its exit into the worid of 
spirits. 

Digging at the foot of the monument, we dis- 
covered that it rested upon what seemed to be 
another burial mound. Pursuing the investiga- 
tion at a depth of four or five feet, and directly 
under the center of the structure, we came to 





discoveries thus far made, it is 
believed that they belonged to the 
same race and age as the mound- 
builders of the Middle States. 

Here and there upon the bluffs 
which overlook the valley of the 
James River are scattered many 
of these earth-mounds, holding 
entombed within their confines 
the only surviving relics of the 
race who constructed them, not 
to be disturbed until the inquir- 
ing eye of thearchzologist or the 
tiller’s plowshare of the present 
civilization curiously or carelessly 
breaks the quietude which has 
blessed their ages of slumber. 

In addition to those all along 
the James River, burial mounds 
the same in resemblance may be 
seen on some of the bluffs which 
surround the quiet bosom of Lake 
Spiritwood, a little body of water 
some twelve or sixteen miles 
northeast of Jamestown. But 
the most remarkable works of 
the pre-historic race which have 
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what at first appeared to be a heap of stones; 
but on removing a portion of the barrier, we 
found we had come upon the tomb of some hu- 
man being; and judging from the care and pre- 
cision, together with the amount of labor with 
which the interment was made, he must have 
been a chieftan of more than ordinary fame 
among the people of his tribe. 

The tomb was constructed of a peculiar kind of 
fiat, light-grayish stone of clay and lime compo- 
sition, which is found only in certain localities, 
and in quite spare quantities, at that. The 
workmanship of the enclosure was exquisite, the 
face side being as smooth as a brick wall and laid 
in asort of plaster or mud somewhat resembling 


the material of the adobe bricks used in the con- 
struction of the old pueblos of the Indians in the 
southwestern part of the United States. 


The structure was small, being only about 
2+x4, and 34 feet high, coming together in the 
form of an arch at the top. Its lonely occu- 
pant, wrapped in a shroud of some coarse texture 
resembling that of burlap, sat with his back 
against one end of the enclosure, his feet close 
to his body and his head resting upon his knees. 

At first sight the body seemed to be ina re- 
markable state of preservation, but on being ex- 
posed to the air the entire substance soon slacked 
and crumbled into a shapeless heap. The flesh, 
together with the blanket in which the body was 
wrapped, disappeared almost as if by magic, and 
tne skeleton which remained for a few moments 
was disjointed and tumbled into a broken mass 
This also, with the exception of a portion of the 
skull and a few knuckle-bones, was soon reduced 
by the action of the air toa shapeless mass re- 
sembling a heap of half air-slacked lime. 

All that was found in the way of ornament or 
accoutrements of war was a single flint arrow- 
head. Unlike the universal custom which pre- 
vails among the modern [ndian tribes, this chief 
of long ago was consigned to his last resting- 
place appropriately clothed for the tomb; but 
war implements and ornamentation—barbarously 
considered honors of the grave—we found no 
trace of; thus speaking strongly in favor of that 
theory which is generally accepted, tha! these 
early denziens of the plains enjoyed in many re- 
spects a comparatively high degree of semi-civil- 
ization. The arrow-head, no doubt, was the 
missile of death which sent his soul to the world 
of spirits upon the battle field while contending 
with an overpowering enemy. 

The question as to who these men were, whence 
they came, and whither they went, we can never 
hope to answer. No doubt discoveries will be 
made which will in some degree clear away the 
fogs of mystery which shroud them in darkness; 
but the hiatus which separates their age from 
ours has become so great as to render it, as 
far as we know, beyond human possibility to re- 
cover the lost history which has gone down into 
the great gulf of expired ages. But should we 
accept the theory that man’s existence on the 
globe is coeval with the brute order of animal 
nature, there is nothing to contradict it. On 
the contrary, there is much to strengthen and 
confirm the supposition, in fossiliferous discover- 
ies which, according to geological calculus, date 
back to the early periods of this globe’s planet- 
ary evolution, that these builders of tumuli 
were not denizens, but bona-fide citizens of this 
continent, and their lineal ascendants as well, 
from earliest times. Then, during the long pe- 
riod in which man has inhabited this continent, 
might not empires have risen and fallen, habits 
and customs of men have changed, and even new 
races have sprung into existence through the 
amalgamation with others, or old tribes have be- 
come completely extinct, or transformed through 
the geological or climatic changes through which 
this globe has passed? 

Our history of the race of man, like the physi- 





cal history of this old world, is indeed broken 
and imperfect. But we will ever go on, striving 
to gain inthe knowledge of the truths which may 
not be lost, but only hidden from the eye of the 
present age by the accumulated darkness of a 
million years. 
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THE '49 CAMP AT THE MID-WINTER FAIR. 


A correspondent writes: 

The idea of a reproduction of a typical min- 
ing camp of the days of °49 originated with 
some San Francisco newspaper men—not editors 
or publishers, but plain, everyday pencil-push- 
ers. They rightly thought that such a feature 
at the Mid-Winter Fair could not only be made 
a drawing card to the old ‘49-ers, but would be 
especially attractive to the Eastern tenderfoot, 
and that they guessed aright is proved by the 
constantly increasing attendance. Maj. Frank 
McLaughlin, its president, furnished the ‘‘sin- 
ews of war’ for the enterprise, or, as the man 
that turns the wheel would say, ‘‘do dough for 
de game; see?” Mr. Jas. H. Love, an old theat- 
rical and newspaper man, is the manager, and 
has faithfully carried out and executed the work- 
ings of the camp down to its smallest details, 
from the toll house to Mt. Shasta. Mr. Eugene 
Hahn is assistant manager and press agent, and 
the rapidity with which this concession has 
sprung into prominence attests his ability as an 
advertiser. Mr. Pierre Duryea, the camp's af- 
fable secretary, completes the directory. 

Entering the gate on the main street, a mining 
town in the halcyon days of the gold excitement 
bursts suddenly intoview. The shacks or cabins 
of the prospectors are made of roughly hewn 
boards, and many of them are of historical value. 
One of the shabbiest of the lot is the identical 
cabin in which lived John W. Mackay, Califor- 
nia’s multi-millionaire, and equally as interesting 
is the shack in which Senator Geo. H. Perkins 
used to live and cook his porkand beans. A mu- 
seum is filled with the relicsof the olddays. The 
rocker used by J. W. Marshall, who first discov- 
ered gold in California, may be seen here. On 
the walls are hung old play-bills, of the time 
when the Bella Union was in its prime, and con- 
spicuous on which are the names of Joe Jeffer- 
son, Booth, McCulloch, John T. Raymond and 
Lotta. 

Directly opposite the museum is a low, flat 
building, and in roughly painted letters over the 
door is the sign: ‘‘Keno to-night, Jack Lovejoy 
in the lookout chair.”’ On entering, the loud 
whir-r-r-r of the wheel is heard; and the sing- 
song voice of the dealer, as he cries, ‘‘The black 
wins, the red wins; the double star this time.” 
and crowded around the tables are miners with 
guns strapped to their waists and bowie knives 
sheathed withineasy reach. Mexicans and Span- 
iards, dressed in the fantastic garb of their coun- 
try, lendcolor tothescene. If the visitor wishes, 
he may test fickle Fortune with a coin. It isa 
straight game and the limit is the roof. 

Near by is the ‘Rest for the Weary” Hotel, 
which is acorrect imitation of an old-time mining 
hostlery. The walls are covered with sheeting, 
on which are hung old °49 newspapers. This 
served the double purpose of enabling guests to 
eat their dinner and read the latest news at the 
sametime. The food is plain but filling, and con- 
sists of such delicacies as pork and beans, eggs, 
bacon, flapjacks, and the like. The charges are 
reasonable, and a man can Jive for a week here 
now for what a square meal would cost him in 
the good, old days. 

Farther down the road is the Oro Fino Concert 
Hall. A sign reads, “Git in quick and see the 
phun,” while another directs the pleasure seek- 
ers to ‘‘Leave your firearms at the door.”’ A di- 
lapidated negro minstrel with a cornet, mounted 
on an old soap box, composes the orchestra, and 





endeavors to play ‘‘Daisy Bell’ and a few other 
melodies which the ‘49-ers were never afflicted 
with. Then the orchestra has an intermission 
and the Oro Fino Concert Hall barker dilates 
on the wonderful attractions within. The show 
is good vaudeville. Long planks, resting on nail 
kegs, furnish the choice seats. The audience is 
composed of Americans, Greasers, Spaniards, In- 
dians, Turks, Chinese, and, in fact, a little of 
everything. The Indians from the Arizona vil- 
lage and the Chinese have taken a special liking 
for the Oro Fino, and may be found there most 
any time, when not on duty at their concessions. 
Occasionally a coin is tossed upon the stage to 
one of the performers—but it is not a twenty-dol- 
lar gold piece. 

But the ‘‘fin de siecle’ of the camp is the old- 
time dance hall, or hurdy-gurdy house. As the 
bills read: ‘40 lovely senoritas and 30 clever 
male dancers, in theirGrand Mexican Fandango. 
The excitement begins at 2 Pp. M. Saturdays and 
Sundays, and every night, including Sunday at 
8 o’clock.” 

As the hall is entered, the scenes of the old- 
time dance hall in a California mining camp, just 
after a rich strike of pay-dirt, are re-enacted. 
The wheels of time seemed to have slipped a cog 
and traveled back forty years and more. There 
is the same old sanded floor, the same old bar, 
the same old whiskey and same old cracked pi- 
ano. The six Mexican musicians have climbed 
up the ladder into their elevated box, and pulled 
the ladder up afterthem. The wild and passion- 
ate strains of ‘‘La Paloma”’ break forth, for the 
camp premiere, Senorita Carmen Martinez, is 
about todo her turn. Stepping lightly forward, 
with clicking castanets she gracefully goes 
through the intricate movements of the dance. 
The music, now soft and low, swells in volume. 
The eyes of the audience are filled with admira- 
tion as they follow the graceful undulations of 
her body and the dainty pose of wrist and ankle. 
She seems imbued with all the passionate spirit 
of her race. Her red lips part in a smile, her 
bright eyes flash with excitement, then with a lit- 
tle jerk of her head, her glossy black hair falls o’er 
her shouldersingentleabandon. Theexcitement 
is atits height. With a crash the music stops, 
and midst the cries of ‘‘bravo!’”’ and the wild 
applause of the audience, she smilingly bows her 
thanks and retires through a door labelled ‘‘La- 
dies’ Corral,’ which is another name for dressing 
room. 

But there is no break in the festivities. The 
Hon. Rufus K. Love, who is the tax collector, 
justice of peace, claim jumper, and known as the 
best shot in the camp, steps to the center of the 
hall. In his long, black coat, slouch hat, with 
bowie knife sheathed in his belt, and with gunin 
hand, he looks the Westerntough. He calls the 
next dance by firinga shot at the orchestra. Now 
the full strength of the company is shown. The 
tall fellow, with the straight-brimmed plug hat, 
removes his arm from around the waist of the 
dark-eyed Mexican girl, lights a fresh cigarette 
and, with her, takes his placeinline. The girl 
in a calico dress and sunshade, with a big glass 
diamond, siides off the bar, and taking the hand 
of the swarthy Mexican to whom she has been 
talking, they alsoline up. On they come by twos 
and fours, American girls, Spanish girls, Mexi- 
can girls, French girls, with their partners from 
every clime, for the next dance is the Virginia 
reel, and in it each will be given an opportunity 
to show off his or her specialty. 

Occasionally there is a dispute over a partner, 
or over the price of drinks, and a man is shot 
with a blank cartridge. The dance is stopped; 
the girls run to their corral; the corpse is car- 
ried outside, when he gets up, walks around 
and re-enters by the stage door. An attendant 
throws some fresh sand over the blood stains and 
the dance goes on. 
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ACROSS THE CONTINENT. 


BY A. M. 8. 


DEAR JANE: Ain’t got my land-legs yet 
My head’s a-whirlin’ round, 

And when I walk, I can’t tell if 
I’m steppin’ on the ground 

Or walkin’ in mid-air or what; 
It’s all that thunderin’,train. 

A week in one o’ them is sort- 
Er wearin’ on the brain. 

And yet them cars was beautiful, 
And fitted up real rich, 

With shinin’ lamps and colored gents, 
And velvet seats, and sich. 


Well, Jane, you’d laugh your head clean off, 


To see a darkey man 
Make up my bed as neat and slick 
As your own Mary Ann. 
The first night I was on that train 
I couldn't sleep a wink: 
The only thing that I could do 
Was lay awake and think, 
And wonder if we'd all be killed, 
And try to make it out 
How in the dark the engine-man 
Could figger out the route. 
We went a whizzin’ round the curves, 
And twice we stopped a spell; 
Phe engine-man he whistled first 
And then he gave a yell 
Poor man, I sh’d think he'd be wore out 
A-whistlin’ all day long; 
His voeal chords and bronchial tubes 
They must be pow'rful strong 
My land! but I was mighty glad 
When mornin’ broke again; 
So far I didn’t set much store 
By livin’ in a train. 
A darkey man then came along 
And hollered out, “Last call 
For breakfast in the dinin’-car” 
Thinks I, ‘fthat don’t beat all! 
I've gota basketful o° lunch, 
But b'lieve I'll go and see 
What that ‘ere dinin’-car is like, 
And git a cup o’ tea.” 
1 follered ‘long behind the crowd, 
And got along all right; 
A darkey showed me where to set, 
And acted real polite. 
Hie handed me a printed list 
Of what they had to eat 
Hot buck-wheat cakes, and ham ‘n’ eggs, 
And several kinds o° meat, 
And tea and coffee, toast and rolls 
You pay your seventy-five, 
And you can have the hull of it; 
But gracious sakes alive! 
I warn’t so hungry as all that, 
And couldn't stand the price 
Thinks I, “some nice hot tea and toast 
Will taste real kinder nice; 
Most likely *twon’t cost more'n a dime,’ 
But when | came to pay, 
And handed out a dime, he grinned, 
And took my breath away 
By tellin’ me that tea and toast, 
As sure as you're alive, 
Would cost as much as the hull list, 
The regular seventy-five! 
The darkey man he took the cash, 
A-grinnin’ a good deal. 
I tell yer I was mad and wished 
I'd made a real full meal. 


Your chromo of Niagry Falls 
That come with “Mothers’ Book,” 

Don’t give you no idea at all 
Of how they really look. 

The engine-man was kind enough 
To stop the train a spell, 

And so we all got off the cars 
And seen the Falls real well. 

The colors of the rainbow was 
A-shinin’ in one place, 

And oh, them waters did look grand 
A-rushin’ into space! 

They came a-splashin’ down so fast, 
All foumy-like and white 

’F L live to be a hundred year, 
I won't forget that sight. 

I ain’t got time to tell you now 
Of all there was to see, 

Them Bad Lands, as they call ’em, and 
The Western scenery. 

Them Rocky Mountains, they was great, 
A-stretchin’ toward the sky, 

But it was kinder skeery-like 
A-ridin’ up so high. 

You rush along them trastle-works, 
And you can hear them squeak; 

You fee! all sorter gone inside. 








And kinder limp ’n’ weak. 

I can’t describe the feelin’, Jane 
I really can’t—but land! 

You have to learn it all yourself, 
‘Fore you can understand. 

I got real used to travelin’, 
But lots o’ times, thinks I, 

“Be it a fact I’m goin’ West, 
To stay thar till I die? 

And not see Massachusetts folks 
Most like on earth again?” 

And then I stopped that foolishness 
It seemed a kind o’ sin. 

Then I looked out the winder, Jane 
And somethin’ that I seen 

It made me feel all small 'n’ weak 
And wicked-like, and mean, 

For there was Mt. Tacoma, Janc 
All shimmerin’ and white 

And on the snow the sunlight was 
A-shinin’ down so bright 

John met me when the train come in ’ 











IN BOHEMIA 
In the old Bohemian days 

| with pencil, you with lays 

Turning fancy into gold 

As by alchemy of old 

Went our fortune well or ill 
You re peated to me still 
Whispering low. as lovers do 
Life is fairer, love, for you 


In the old Bohemian days 

If | purchased but your praise 
Other cares passed lightly by 
Empty purse, but what cared I? 
Fame as ever. far away 

Yet my heart laughed all the day 
In my ear your words rang true 


Life was fairer, love, for you 
Diamonds grace my fingers: Fame 


Speaks applaudingly my name 


But another hears you say 


THEM ROCKY MOUNTAINS, THEY WAS GREAT 


A-grinnin’ fit ter kill, 

And I felt kinder choky-like 
You know a woman will 

When she ’ain’t seen her other half 
For pretty nigh five year. 

John’s had the greatest kind o” luck 
Sence first he come out here; 

He bought his land as cheap as dirt, 
And now he says he makes 

A pile o’ cash on every lot 
They're goin’ like hot cakes. 

John says it suits him awful well 
A-livin’ here out West; 

He think’s Tacoma’s out o’ sight 
With any town back East. 

Five years ago he was as poor 
As any old church mouse, 

And now he’s fixed so comfortable 
He's goin’ to build a house. 

And when it’s done, you just pack up 
As speedy as you can, 

And come and live your days out with 
Your lovin’ sister, 





What again I never may 

“Yours the fault.””, Ah, yes! I know 
Yet, not having let you go 

Scarcely had I hoped to see 
Fortune’s gifts bestowed on me 


I have won, and you are still 
Toiling sturdily up the hill 

For a prize which at the best 

Isa burden and unrest. 

Scarcely when my guests are gone 
Can I find an hour alone 

For the thoughts that backward go, 
Caught in memory’s undertow 


If you'd make of it a lay 

What of old you used to say 

If you'd sing it low to-night, 

Tenderly as once you might, 

I could dream, aye, drift and dream 

Where there’s many a golden gleam, 

And to me might still seem true 

“Life is fairer, love, for you.” 

LEWIS WORTHINGTON SMITH. 

Indianola, Neb. 
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North Dakota People Will Rejoice. 


On one of the advertising pages in this issue— 
which, by the way, always contain a vastamount 
of useful information—will be noticed the an- 
nouncement of the proposed exhibition in North- 
western towns of the new lignite coal burners 
recently invented. That they are a complete 
success, from every point of view, has been al- 
ready demonstrated, and the placing of them on 
the market is a matter for general congratulation 
of prairie farmers. The making of these stoves 
will be proceeded with at once, and preparations 
are under way to meet the great demand for 
them which iscertain to come soon. 


Manitoba Fish 
A large part of all the fresh fish marketed in 
St. Paul comes from the lakes in the Canadian 
province of Manitoba. It is evident from the 
statement made by the Winnipeg Commercial 
that there is no present prospect of a shortage in 
the supply, although the legislation regulating 
the method of catching fish may in time reduce 
the catch. Despite the statement that the im- 
mense quantity of fish already taken from these 
Northern lakes has apparently not seriously di- 
minished the supply, it is probable that some re- 
strictive legislation was necessary and entirely 

proper.— St. Paul Trade Journal 


At Rainy Lake City. 

‘You can get enough food to fill up on (I don’t 
say a meal) for twenty-five cents, and if you get 
around soon enough you can get a place to spread 
your blankets down for twenty-five cents, or a 
makeshift for a bed for fifty cents. You can get 
what courtesy allows to be called a room and 
board for from $5 to $7 per week, but your room is 
by no means exclusive, and where you sleep at 
night may be the abiding place of the dining ta- 
ble by day. There are about 500 people here, and 
there are not to exceed five beds in the place. 
The remainder of the people sleep either on 
bunks or the floor.” —Cor. Superior Inland-Ocean. 


Birch and Beech Woods. 

The beech and birch wood, of which thereare 
large amountsin the northern parts of the United 
States, has been of little value in the form of 
lumber because of the difficulty in seasoning so 
that the woods would not check or dry-rot, a 
large per cent being defective because of the 
same. [Ly the German process, which is now be- 
ing largely used in Canada, the sap is sweated out 
of the timber by being placed in a green state in 
steam chambers for twelve days. This com- 
pletely drives the sap out, the timber then being 
put into drying chambers. The time required 
for drying is according to the thickness of the 
of the lumber. The wood can then be stained by 
the application of chemicals, and is very valuable. 
ae Minneapoli Lumberman. 


Idaho Opals. 

Probably the largest first-class opal ever dis- 
covered in the world was taken out of the famous 
Shirley mine near Opaline, Owyhee County, a 
few weeks ago. Persons who have seen the great 
gem, state that it is about the sizeof a hen’segg, 
very nearly the same shape and without a flaw. 





It is a transparent stone with magnificent red 
and green fire. The stone will not be on exhibi- 
tion for some time, as it is now undergoing the 
curing process. Until the discovery of the Owy- 
hee opal field the largest known opal in existence 
was owned by a Chinaman in New Orleans, and 
was about the size of a small pigeon’segg. It 
was valued at $5,000. It is evident, therefore, 
that in comparison with the Idaho gems, such 
stones sink into insignificance. The large stone 
from the Shirley mine will cut about 325 carats. 
Boise Democrat. 


A Productive State. 

We occasionally hear a dissatisfied farmer ex- 
press a desire to go elsewhere to engage in the 
same business, ‘‘where the returns for his labors 
are greater.” A study of the statistics of six 
Mississippi Valley States reveals the fact that 
North Dakota leads in all the chief farm pro- 
ducts. The Dakota Farmer has collected the 
statistics for the States of Kansas, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Iowa, South Dakota and North Da- 
kota, and finds the average per capita value of 
corn, wheat and oats, for the year 1893, in the 
first five named States to be $44.30, while in 
North Dakota it is $79. For corn, wheat, oats 
and flax, for the same year, in those same States 
the average is $58.66, and in North Dakota $120. 
For horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, for the first 
five States the average is $91.25, and for ourown 
State $114.38. The farmer’s chief capital is his 
labor, and the locality that will give him the 
largest returns on his investment is the one he 
should choose in making a selection of a perma- 
nent location.—Dawson Standard. 


From Sunnyside Settlers. 

The following letters from settlers on the irri- 
gated lands of Yakima County, Washington, un- 
der the Sunnyside canal, speak for themselves: 

I am a stock raiser from Western North Da- 
kota. I came to the Sunnyside to getin a milder 
climate, and to get in a place where there will 
be good schools to educate my children. Twenty 
acres looked like a small amount of iand to farm, 
but I now see that it will keep a man busy in 
hops and fruit. I have bought twenty acres a 
mile and a half east of Sunnyside, and am going 
home to bring my family. A. N. STOWE. 


I am a Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, man. 
These fruit orchards and the certainty of crops 
here catch me. Also the fact that they make 
such large profits from such small farms. I 
have bought twenty acres and am going to im- 
prove it and bring my family as soon as I can get 
them here. ’ W. H. MOORE. 


This country looks good to a South Dakota 
man, I tell you. Before I bought I went to see 
the fruit orchards in that part of Sunnyside 
where they have had irrigation for several years, 
and took samples of splendid apples, pears, 
prunes, etc., from the farmers’ cellars with my 
own hands. The country is what it is said to be, 
and it is almost too big to graspat once. I have 
located in Sunnyside and like it. 

FRANK PETRIE. 


Myself.and family came here from Clinton, 
Missouri, ten days ago. We have located a mile 
and a half from Sunnyside on twenty acres of 
land. I shall put ten acres in hops and ten in 
fruit and alfalfa. The climate is fine and the 
orchards were a sight to me. I sawarick of 
alfalfa hay 500 feet long cut from eighteen acres 
of land last year. Thiscountry fulfills my desire 
for a mild climate and a fruit-raising country. 

J. L. LEVI. 


I came here in January a year ago and bought 
twenty acres of land near Sunnyside. I also 
pursuaded my brother to come with his family 
from Sangamon County, Illinois. We both like 





the climate and I have bought another twenty. 
One piece will go into winter apples and peaches 
this spring and the other into winter pears and 
English walnuts. D. R. MCGINNIS. 

I live in Western Washington, and came here 
to get the benefit of the dry climate. I will 
build on an acre lot in Sunnyside, and buy a 
fruit farm near by. One must see this country 
to appreciate it. J. B. GARLAND. 


I have just got here from Tiskilwa, Ill., and 
have been looking over the Sunnyside orchards 
and am more than pleased; in fact I was aston- 
ished at the wonderful growth of the trees and 
the fine flavor of the fruit. I have purchased 
twenty acres and will move here with my family 
at once. P. C. BACON. 

I. was for many years a resident of Detroit, 
Minnesota, but left there to find a more congenial 
climate, and a desirable country for health and 
comfort. 

After traveling through Californiaand Oregon 
and examining carefully the advantages and dis- 
advantages, I came up to Washington and lived 
a year and a half in Western Washington, look- 
ing over the entire State. 

I finally located in Yakima County four years 
ago, buying five acres near the city of North 
Yakima at $250 an acre for a home, and eighty 
acres twelve miles down the river, under what is 
now the Sunnyside canal, at $55 an acre as an in- 
vestment for profit and a future home for my 
family. 

I found that one could buy unimproved land in 
this valley at a much less price than in Califor- 
nia, and that the results were quite as profitable 
and in my judgment fully as certain. 

I consider the little winter we have a good 
thing, especially as it seems to give our apples, 
peaches, pears, etc., a much finer flavor thanany 
fruit grown in a Southern climate. 

My greatest objection to this country is the 
short days in winter, but that same objection 
exists in any Northern country. Of course we 
get correspondingly long days in summer, which 
are greatly beneficial to all vegetation. 

On my Sunnyside farm I bave planted alto- 
gether 6,000 trees, mostly prunes. The first 
year’s planting (1,200 trees) came into bearing 
last year—three years from the time set out: 
3,000 trees were put out in 1892, covering about 
twenty-two acres, and during the past season, 
1893, I raised between the trees 825 bushel bas- 
kets of corn, on the cob. As only two rows of 
corn were planted between each row of trees it 
made about eight acres of corn at fifty bushels 
of shelled corn per acre, which is a fair yield 
for this country. C. P. WILCOX. 


We home hunters from the East arrived here 
February 11, and have just made a trip to that 
part of the Sunnyside Country where the lands 
have been irrigated for several years to see the 
fruit orchards, hop yards and alfalfa fields. We 
saw hundreds of acres of bearing apple, pear, 
prune, peach, apricot and other fruit trees in full 
bearing. To our great pleasure we found the 
country everything and even more than it has 
been represented to be. On one farm the owner 
said he had received $1,100 rent for sixteen acres 
of hop yard last year. In another orchard the 
owner sold $512 worth of peaches per acre off 
eight acres, and in another place we visited a 
young apple and cherry orchard set out last 
spring which made as large a growth in one year 
as it would have done in three years in the East, 
and the owner raised 5,000 bushels of potatoes 
between the rows and 2,000 bushels of corn. The 
climate is delightful and very mild. We have 
determined to locate here on twenty-acre fruit 
farms. We saw prune trees which made a 
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AN OBJECT LESSON IN NORTH DAKOTA 
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LAND, IN TEN YEARS. 


growth of ten feet last year, and apple trees two 
years old with bark as smooth and heavy as on 
an eight-year-old apple tree in the East. They 
were much finer orchards than we expected tosee. 
GEO. BENNETT, Deer Lodge, Mont. 
H. W. Fisk, Seneca, Mich. 
W. LUDLAM, Bradfordton, III. 


The Country for Farmers. 


Among the great sources of wealth in the dis- 
tinctly agricultural States is that of raising stock 
for the market. Though we in Montana are 
prone to boast of our great stock industry—and 
well we may, yet the fact is indisputable that 
several of the States that we are accustomed to 
think of as corn and wheat and oats States pro- 
duce more cattle, hogs and sheep than we do. 
This is done by every farmer raising a few hogs, 
a few sheep, a few cattle, along with his crops, 
and when market time comes around he discov- 
ers that he has had a prosperous year—plenty to 
eat, plenty to wear, and a little to lay by or to 
invest in an adjoining 
section of desirable land. 

Of all the States of the 
Union, Montana is best 
favored by nature with 
facilities for successful 
farming, for the reason 
that the raising of stock 
as a by-product can be 
most profitably pursued. 
In the State are millions 
of acres of land which 
will return annual crops 
of grain, hay, fruits, 
melons—land as fertile 
as can be found in the 
country, and situated 
along irrigation systems 
that are never failing 
in the supply of water 
when it is needed. For 
every one of these mil- 
lions of acres of desir- 
able farming land there 
are near by ten acres of 
grazing laads on which 
cattle and horses and 
sheep may feed and grow 
fat. In Eastern States, 
thickly settled, every 
acre of ground that will 
produce vegetation of 








any kind is used for the production of crops, and 
yet Pennsylvania produces three-quarters of a 
million more cattle than Montana, Indiana as 
many as the Keystone State, Ohio almost the 
number of the Hoosier State, while Illinois pro- 
duces 2,600,000, against 1,072,000 in Montana; 
Missouri excels Illinois, and Iowa, essentially a 
farming State, is second in the list, having 
4,000,000 cattle within her borders. Several of 
the Southern States make equally fine showing 
in the matter of cattle. 

In the production of sheep Montana is rela- 
tively nearer the front, though in this respect 
Ohio, a farming State, is barely second to Texas, 
and has nearly twice as many sheep as we have 
in Montana; Michigan has more than Montana, 
while New York, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Wisconsin and Kentucky approx- 
imate half the number of sheep in this State. 

The hog industry has scarcely as yet been 
represented in this State, the number returned 
at the last assessment being less than 10,000. 


FROM A PRAIRIE BHACK TO A BEAUTIFUL HOME AND 1,000 ACRES OF FERTILE 
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And yet hogs can be raised easily and 
profitably in Montana. The great 
farming States are the great produc- 
ers of hogs. Iowa heads the list with 
6,000,000, Missouri following with 
1,000,000; then comes Illinois with 
5,700,000, Kansas, Ohio, Indiana and 
Nebraska with over 2,000,000 each, 
and Kentucky and Tennessee with 
nearly 2,000,000 each. Illinois has 
on her farms live stock, exclusive of 
horses, worth $110,000,000. 

In the farming States the care of 
a few head of stock does not inter- 
fere with the sowing of seed or the 
gathering of crops, but the farmer 
grudgingly gives up even one acre of 
land to his stock. In Montana this 
would not be necessary. Every good 
farming valley is flanked by green 
foothills where sheep and cattle may 
feed, and land is so plentiful that 
pasturage for hogs will not deprive 
him of crop room. As long as the 
world stands the people will eat meat, 
and so long will there be a market 
for cattle and sheep and hogs: they 
are the secret of the success of the 
thrifty farmer and the source of his 
wealth; they can be raised in Montana cheaper 
than in the [astern States, and good farming 
land can be bought cheap.— Helena Independent. 





Lignite a Good Fuel, 


The proprietor of a foundry at Moorhead has 
been experimenting with North Dakota lignite 
coal,and wood. The test was to see which would 
make steam in the most economical manner— 
lignite coal or tamarack wood. The wood cost 
$3 30 to run a forty-horse boiler and atwenty-five 
horse-power engine I4hours. The next day $2.93 
worth of lignite did ten per cent more work. So 
the proprietor of this foundry considers that he 
effects a saving of twenty-four per centin fuel by 
burning lignite, and at the same time lignite is 
less trouble to feed. If this is the experience of 
a Moorhead man, how much better must it be 
for every consumer of fuel west of Moorhead to 
use lignite—for the nearer we get to our coal 
fields, the greater is the freight on Eastern fuel, 
and the less on the lignite.—Mandan Pioneer. 
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™ By Olin D. Wheeler. " 
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+ ~ it ye : ’ “as 
Where can I go—what can I see that is new to 
me—where can I have the most fun and pleas- 


ure—get the best fishing—where can I see and 
learn the most in my vacation—or to concentrate 
it, as Armour concentrates the eatable parts of 
a bullock into a small vessel of ‘‘extract of beef,” 
where can I take an outing and get the most, in 
pleasure and profit, for the smallest expenditure 
of money in a short time? Thisis, perhaps, 
about the way that the busy business man, em- 
ployer and employe, mentally phrases it when 
the period of release from the carking cares and 
pressure of business looms up ahead, and rest, 
recreation and surcease from worry casts its 
faint horoscope about him. 
A business man’s vacation isa 
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[EAL OUTING SPOT. 
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miles long by fifty-four miles wide and of an 
average elevation above the sea of between 7,000 
and 8,000 feet. The mountains in and about it 
rise to over 11,000 feet, and outside the Park 
limits to the south far higher. 

The scenery found here is very diversified. 
Restful valleys, quiet ponds, frowning cliffs, 
wild canyons, sparkling rivers, thick forests, 
lovely parks, these all abound here, as elsewhere. 
Besides these, there are other features entirely 
unknown on any such scale as is shown here, 
Gorgeous springs of great*magnitude, and of 
marvelous clearness, and with rims and walls 
of most delicately carved patterns; geysers—a 
small army of them—that perform the most 








all the conditions of the problem, is as reason- 
able as one can rightly expect. 

There are six points in the Park where the 
character of the phenomena is such as to trans- 
cend, in importance and interest,the other phys- 
ical features. Speaking musically, these might 
be termed the major intervals, the others the 
minor intervals, in the progressions of the Park 
tour. 

These places are, in the order of their suc- 
cession, Mammoth Hot Springs, Norris Geyser 
Basin, Lower and Midway Geyser Basins, Upper 
Geyser Basin, Yellowstone Lake and the Grand 
Canyon, including the Upper and Lower Falls of 
the Yellowstone. 

These places all differ from each other. Even 
the geyser basins themselves have scarcely any- 
thing incommon. The least interesting is first 
seen, and each succeeding point is superior to 
what has been and inferior to what is to be. 
Like a college course where each year is pre- 
paratory to what follows, so here, each one of 
these important phenomena but prepares the 
way to something finer and better, and gradua- 
tion day is reached when the tourist stands on 
the brink of the Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone 

and gazes in mute wonder and 














mighty important part of his life. ——]| wrapt in admiration at the stu- 
For the average employe—and | MAP OF THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. || Pesdous example of Nature's 
many an employer, too—two a (ule ae ee eee sculpturing and painting. 
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years. They were bound for the 
very depths of the Rockies, and in the timbered 
guiches and gorges, and the grassy valleys, and 
on the granite and lava peaks, they rode 
and camped and climbed, until the Septem- 
ber and October storms drove them home. 
Their stories and pictures and reports created a 
sensation, and out of it all came the segregation 
of a region since known to all the world as the 
Yellowstone National Park. The man that led 
this party and procured the passage of the bill 
whereby the Park was established was Dr. F.V. 
Hayden, who recently died. 

The Yellowstone Park isalittle more than 
1,000 miles from St. Paul. It is about sixty-two 


astonishing gymnastic feats; a lake—the jewel 
of the park—the largest at such an elevation in 
this country, perhaps in the world; two splendid 
cataracts anda canyon that fascinates the be- 
holder, are a few of the unusual sights found. 
Of course, to see such an array of wonders ina 
region so remote from centers of population costs 
considerable money. Such must necessarily be 
the case. Transportation and subsistence of 


men, and supplies necessary to take care of tour- 
ists, hotels to house them, etc., mean heavy ex- 
penditures for those purposes, and the railroad 
journey to the spot isalongone. The expense 
of a tour to and through the Park, considering 








principal hotel inthe Park. Here 
both the incoming and outgoing tides of tourist 
humanity meet. Those who for six days have 
been revelling in what is here unfolded, aston- 
ish the newcomers with their tales of wonder. 
Over to the right of the hotel, across the 
whitened plain, is a strange sight; an irregular 
mound with both sloping and vertical fronts, 
dazzling white in spots, pitchy black in other 
places and streaked and splotched in all manner of 
colors at still other localities, causes one to gape 
in open-eyed—and in many cases open-mouthed— 
wonder. Atits base stand two tapering, monu- 
ment-like figures or spires. 
It requires a climb up these fantastic fronts to 
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A YELLOWSTONE PARK STAGE 


see fully the remarkable character of these 
hills. Looking down from above, one sees 
a myriad of diminutive lakelets, pools or 
springs, of such clear, pure water, and of such 
varied colors, and such curious vegetable 
growth, that he is liable to pinch himself to 
see if he be not in dreamland. 

The beautiful, living springs, hemmed in 
by little walls of most delicate and rare carv- 
ing, have an added interest in the faded and 
bleached and weathered margins and walls of 
former springs surrounding them that were 
once as beautiful as those now pulsating in 
heated, bubbling activity. And this place, 
with its magnificent terraces and springs, its 
lakes and pools, is the least of the marvelous 
things, they say! 

NORRIS GEYSER BASIN. 

Twenty-two miles southwest from Mam- 
moth Hot Springs, after passing through 
Golden Gate, a wild, rocky gorge; Swan Lake 
Valley, a lovely spot; past Obsidian Cliff, a 
sheer precipice of black, natural glass, whose 
shadowy wall is reflected back from Beaver 
Lake at its base,—the first lunch station and 
first geyser field is reached. 

The stage road from the lunch station winds 
alongside a wide area that impresses the 
traveler most strangely. Over a plain of 


whitish-yellow, utterly devoid of vegetation, MOUND TERRACE, MAMMOTH HOT SPRINGS, YELLOWSTONE PARK 


are ascore or more of steam cloud columns 
rising heavenward. Some of them go sailing 
upward in calm, unruffled dignity, while others 
go tearing upward, angry, violent and blowing 
like a dozen steam engines letting off steam. 
No one ever saw the like before and does not 
see it again except at the other geyser basins 
further along. 
LOWER AND MIDWAY GEYSER BASINS. 

Leaving this lifeless, denuded spot, the road 
plunges at once intoa park most refreshing in 
its green, restful nature-—Gibbon Meadows. 
Following this comes the wild and tortuous Gib- 
bon Canyon and river, every rod of it teeming 
with views of a strong, enduring sort that do 
one good. Likea draughtof cold water on a hot 
day, Gibbon Canyon and its fine, rough scenery 
act as a tonic on man’s higher nature. 

Twenty miles from Norris the second day’s 
ride ends at the Fountain Hotel at the Lower 
Basin. Here the two Fountain geysers, one of 
them near the hotel; the Paint Pots, the most 
unique things in many respects, perhaps, in the 
park, and many lesser geysers attract the tourist. 
Near at hand is the Midway Basin with Excelsior 
Geyser, the king of geysers, Prismatic Lake, etc. 
Hell’s Half Acre was the old name for this, and 
when this monster spouter gets to work, the 
name does not seem so far out of the way. 

UPPER GEYSER BASIN. 

The third day is spent in inspecting the Mid- 
way, and more especially the Upper Basin. At 
the latter place one sees before him a stock com- 
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pany of star performers, each and all of 
them. 

This basin is a little more than one mile 
long by one-half mile wide, and it is, of its 
kind, the most lively and eccentric spot 
known. There are about a dozen geysers 
here that throw steam and water, when 
they are in operation, to a height of 100 to 
250 feet, while there are a couple of dozen 
more that play to varying heights under 
100 feet. Some of these frisky things per- 
form their antics at intervals of a few min- 
utes, others a few hours, and others rest for 
days after eacheffort. There area few that 
can always be seen in operation, so that no 
one is ever disappointed by not seeing some- 
thing at this place. Old Faithful sends its 
tons of scalding water aloft punctually 
every hour, and as its eruptions extend to 
150 feet, it furnishes a standard for the 
imagination to picture what the other fel- 
lows can do. 

YELLOWSTONE LAKE. 

The fourth day’s ride extends from the 
Fountain Hotel to the Yellowstone Lake 
Hotel. The transition is a great one. The 
ride itself is a grand one. The country 
becomes mountainous, with lovely parks 
and glades among bunches of timber, and at 
the end of all a resting spot, overlooking 
a mountain lake twenty by sixteen miles in 
size, bordered by mountains nearly 11,000 








feet high. It is a most beautiful picture, and 
such a pleasing contrast to the spewing, noisy 
geyserdom just left, that it lulls one to rest and 
repose, not in the cradle of the deep, but amid 
the quiet of God’s holy hills and the murmuring 
breezes that ruffle the lazy lake. 

THE GRAND CANYON. 

Again the scene changes. On by the side of 
the proud Yellowstone River the stage rumbles; 
on past Mud Geyser, ever seeking to relieve it- 
self of its noisome, grewsome, roily mud; across 
Hayden Valley, memorial of the man who saved 
to us this park-world, and the retreat of the 
thousands of buffalo, elk, deer, etc., during the 
winter's reign; through the canyon-like defile 
by the side of the rapids above the falls, climb- 
ing the long hill until the great hotel at the 
canyon is reached, and the grandest sight of the 
Yellowstone Park lies at our feet. This is the 
culmination of the tour—the final act of the 
drama, the climax of the sermon, the dessert 
of the feast. A wondrous unfolding of the 
glories and powers of God and nature; or God 
working through nature, if you like that bet- 
ter. I shall not describe it—but go you and 
look upon it and see what you cannot imagine 
) or conceive in your own mind. It will teach 
you and tell you what books nor words nor 
| sermons can impregnate you with. In con- 
nection with the canyon are the two splendid 
falls, one over 100 feet, the other over 300 
feet high, and utterly unlike each other. A 
rare combination is here found. 

COST. 

Well—this is all well enough, but how 
much does it cost to see it all—comes the 
practical inquiry. Right you are and here is 
your answer: 

Your ride from St, Paul to Cinnabar and re- 
turn is over 2,000 miles. Your stage ride is 
over 150 miles more. The round trip from 
St. Paul can be made in ten days ata total 
cost of $130, which includes your railroad 
fare, sleeping-car fare, dining-car meals, 


- stage fare through the Park, and six days’ 


board and lodging atthe park hotels. This 
leaves for one to spend, aside from this, what 
porters’ fees he wishes to pay, what daily 
papers he wishes to read or curiosities or 
photographs of scenery he desires to carry 
back with him 
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To approximate the trip from St. Paul and 


other points 
ai) 


From St. Paul through park and return, 10 day 
Chicago be ul t i 
New York 14 ' 
The duration and cost of the trip from other 
points can be figured out from this statement. 


It will thus be seen that a little economy will 
enable many a young business man or farmer who 
plans for it, to take this trip, or will give school- 
teachers an opportunity of doing the same. It 
comes within the limit of the average busy man’s 
vacation, and opens to him in reality a new 
world. 

Tickets which include all necessary expenses 
for this tour can be bought at the eastern ter- 
minalsof the Northern Pacific Railroad,taking in 
the round trip, and are a great convenience to 


the tourist. 
FISHING. 


Several years ago the U.S. Fish Commission 
placed a large number of fish—trout—in the Park 
at various places. The result is that it is possi- 
ble to have the finest sort of sport with the line, 
the only manner of fishing allowed, at almost 
apy point in the Park. There is ample oppor 
tunity allowed to indulge in this pastime at var- 
ious points in the regular tour. Near Fountain 
Hotel, at the Upper Geyser Basin, right in the 
very midst of the geysers themselves, in the 
Firehole River, at Yellowstone Lake and river, 
and at the Grand Canyon, trout of different spe- 
cies can be caught. 

Among expert fishermen the Park is noted as 
the greatest trout preserve in the world, 














OBSLDIAN CLIFF, YELLOWSTONE PARK, 


It will thus be seen that either the tourist or 
the angler can find his ideal here. The term 
‘‘wonderland” applies to it with peculiar force. 





THE RAINY LAKE COUNTRY. 





A correspondent of the Minneapolis Journal 
who recently visited the new settlement on Rainy 
Lake, in Northern Minnesota, writes as follows 
concerning the possibilities of that region for 
future development: 

The valley of the Rainy River and Rainy Lake 
extends from southeast to northwest. It com- 
prises probably 20,000 square miles. Rainy Lake 
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alone has 16,500 square miles of drainage area. 
Between the basin and Lake Superior rises the 
high ridge of which the Mesaba Range isa part. 
To the west this watershed becomes less promi- 
nent and is lost in almost level country between 
the lower reaches of the Rainy River and Red 
Lake. Inthe north the Rainy Valley is separ- 
ated from the Hudson’s Bay slope by a wild and 
almost unexplored divide. The surface of the 
country is generally rough and rocky east of a 
north-and-south line drawn through the outlet 
of the Rainy Lake. West of this line along the 
valley of the Rainy River the land is much bet- 
ter and is easily adapted to cultivation upon the 
removal of the forests. The immediate valley 
of the river is filled with a heavy growth of hard- 
wood—that is, trees other than pine and spruce, 
which predominate on the higher lands on the 
slopes of the basin. In the upper part of the 
basin the outcropping rock and intermediate 
swamps are not favorable to forest growth and 
will never be susceptible of extensive cultiva- 
tion; its wealth isin its minerals. The Vermil- 
lion Range iron mines are all over the Superior 
divide and in the Rainy basin. It is asserted 
that not only iron and gold will be found in 
abundance, but also silver, lead, and coal. The 
truth of these assertions remains to be proved. 

In its physical features the country is in the 
main very beautiful. The Rainy River, in its 
course of eighty-five miles from Rainy Lake to 
the Lake of the Woods, is described as a noble 
stream, about a sixth of a mile wide, deep and 
moderately rapid, and flowing between high and 
wood-crowned banks. A few miles from Rainy 
Lake the river tumbles over a ledge of granite, 
and its descent of twenty-three feet in afew rods 
is known as St. Francis Falls among the Cana- 
dians, or Koochiching among the Indians. Rainy 
Lake is a picturesque body of water, fifty miles 
in length and having an area of over 250 square 
miles, but so broken by irregularity of outline 
as to appear to be three or four separate lakes. 
In many cases the shores rise in rock bluffs sev- 
enty-five or 100 feet high, and at one point are 
said to be 300 feet above the water. 

From Rainy Lake eastward extends a contin- 
uous chain of rock-girdled lakes, joined by rapid 
rivers and fed by smaller streams from both the 
Minnesota and Canadian sides. Most of these 
lakes are described as exceedingly beautiful by 
the few travelers who have visited them. 

In climate the basin of the Rainy resembles 
more nearly that of Minneapolis than that of the 
country bordering on Lake Superior. A glance 
at the trend of the isothermal lines shows that 
the mean temperature is the same on a line pass- 
ing north of Minneapolis, curving northward in 
Central Minnesota, bending well to the east 
north of Lake Superior and again turning to the 
northwest as it leaves the Rainy basin. The word 
Rainy, by the way, is plainly a misnomer. It is 
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supposed to be a corruption of the French name 
Regnault. The rainfall of the valley is a few 
inches in excess of that at Minneapolis. Rainy 
Lake is 1,000 feet lower than the ridge which 
separates the basin from Lake Superior, but still 
500 feet above the greater lake. 

“ee 


SINGULAR APPARITIONS. 


I have little faith in supernatural manifesta- 
tions, but quite lately I have had experiences 
that have set me thinking and wondering what is 
meant. A few weeks ago, while it was quite dark, 
I was about to enter my residence by way of the 
back porch, when I saw the form of a man appar- 
ently approaching me, then thirty feet away. I 
at once stood still until the figure was within 
twelve or fifteen feet. Then I exclaimed, ‘‘Halt! 
What do you want, sir?” Instead of a reply the 
shape vanished upward, as though drawn swiftly 
by a rope. Although watching it intently, ina 
second it was buried in the upper darkness. At 
once I looked around (unavailingly) toseeif there 
were any lights whereby a shadow may have 
been made and the effect I had witnessed pro- 
duced. My wife, who was in an adjoining room, 
heard me speak to the figure, and wondered, as 
she said, ‘‘whom I was speaking to so sharply.” 

Then again, one evening, a week succeeding 
the foregoing, adventure, while at work in my 
office, I was conscious of a face peering over my 
right shoulder, as if intent upon reading what 
was being written. Not having forgotten the 
other curious incidents, I confess to having been 
somewhat startled by this second unusual occur- 
rence, but I controlled myself completely, contin- 
ued writing and proceeded to investigate or be- 
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come, if possible, ac- 
quainted with my new 
visitor, which resulted 
in finding that the face 
was that which should 
belong to a handsome 
blonde of about twenty- 
four summers. I was 
perfectly deliberate in 
my manner both of 
thought and action; as I 
moved my shoulder back 
and forth the face moved 
with it, but it did not 
all the time sustain 
the same identical in- 
clination or position. 
The face seemed to be 
straighter or more ele- 
vated after I had folded 
and enveloped the let- 
ter, allof which I did for 
the purpose of gaining 
such time as I cared for 
the purpose aforesaid. 
All my coquetry, coax- 
ing, or moving of body, 
gave noresult other than 
stated; viz: a view of the 
left side of a fair woman’s 
face. At last, becom- 
ing impatient, I whirled 
around with arms ex- 
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tended wide, ready to grasp any and all things, 
shapes, faces and figures that may have been 
graspable. As I turned the face floated backward 
toward the other side of the room and faded 
away. I have no explanation for these curious 
occurrences. They have excited my curiosity 
and I am quite willing to receive a third visita- 
tion of like character. MARION D. EGBERT. 
South Bend, Wash. 


science tiie 
TOOK A SWIM IN HER SLEEP, 

A young woman residing in the valley, whose 
name we withhold for family reasons, is a victim 
to sleep-walking. A short time ago, attired ina 
white night-dress, she unconsciously arose from 
her bed near midnight and was seen near home, 
which isin the upper partof the valley, by parties 
who mistook the apparition for a ghost and fled 
in terror. The somnambulisi has been observed 
early in the morning by train hands standing 
motionless on either the Donahue or Southern 
Pacific Railroad track, and has narrowly escaped 
being run over on several occasions. 

Recently she arose from her bed about three 
o’clock in the morning and was seen to approach 
Sonoma Creek in her nightrobe. Upon reaching 
the stream the young woman waded in for a short 
distance, as if feeling her way, and swam safely 
across. Upon reaching the opposite bank she 
awoke, half-frightened to death, dripping wet and 
shivering from the cold, made her way to the 
house of a neighbor, where she was cared for and 
then taken to her home.—Sonoma Index- Tribune. 
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LEBENEZER NAGG’ 


S DIVORCE CASE. 3) 


By Alice Jean Ward. 


Timothy Bland and his law partner, John Dob- 
son, were sitting in their law oftice in asmall town 
in Western Minnesota, one cold, raw morning in 
April. The latter was pulling away very indus- 
triously at his meerschaum pipe. Mr. Bland was 
making elaborate preparations to do likewise. He 
took from his pocket a dark-red leather pipe case 
and a badly soiled chamois-skin tobacco bag with 
a green silk drawstring. He poured the tobacco 
into the palm of his hand and mashed it up fine 


“before he filled the bow] of a smoke-stained brier- 


wood pipe with an amber mouthpiece, which he 
took out of thecase. Then he packed the tobacco 
in tightly with his thumb, lighted it, gravely 
placed it in his mouth, tipped back his chair, ele- 
vated his heels to the rim of the stove-top (where 
they immediately began to generate a burnt- 
leather odor) and began to talk. 

Dobson presently stretched himself out in a 
comprehensive yawn, knocked the ashes out of 
his pipe, and started toward his desk. At that 
moment there came a timid knock at the door, a 
timorous, feminine knock, and both men removed 
their hats as Mr. Dobson, instead of their cus- 
tomary call, ‘‘come in,” went and opened the door. 

It was not a woman who stood in the doorway, 
but a ragged, pale little man, who eyed the two 
lawyers nervously as he hesitated on the thresh- 
old, as if half afraid to venture into the room. 
Satisfied, at length, with his scrutiny, he ap- 
proached the stove and held his hands out over 
its top to warm them. 

‘‘Mornin’, gents,’ he said. ‘‘Be you fellers 
Bland and |obson?” 

“Good morning, sir. We be. Have a seat. 
Anything we can do for you?’’ Dobson closed the 
door and pushed a chair toward the visitor as he 
spoke. 

After three years of practice in the wild and 
untutored West these lawyers had learned that 
people must not always be judged by their clothes. 
As they turned their not too fastidious gaze upon 
the figure before them, they decided that they 
had never seen anything quite so disreputable in 
appearance. He wore a shaggy, pieced, black 
and white dogskin overcoat, torn in many places, 


“ and kept together in front by three wooden pegs 


stuck through the holes made by torn-off buttons, 
after the manner of the proverbial suspender 
fastener. He slid into the proffered chair while 
he carefully removed the pegs and transferred 
them to the pocket of his vest. Then he stood 
up and let his arms hang limply, shaking himself 
once or twice to let his coat slide off, which it 
did, falling in an unsavory heap to the floor; 
there he let it stay, except to give ita kick out of 
his way as he resumed his seat. 

‘*Well, yas, boys, I have got some business fer 
you,” he began. ‘But I'll tell you on the start 
that it ain’t a goin’ to be no fun. It’s a goin’ to 
be a mighty squeamish piece o’ business, an’ I 
aint sure it can be done at all, anyhow you can 
fixit. But I got to try fer it, fer it’s a case o’ 
life and death; that’s what it is, boys. They aint 
nobody in hearin’, is they?’ and he glanced nerv- 
ously about. 

‘*There is no one about here besides ourselves, 
so go ahead,” said Mr. Bland, reassuringly. 

‘“*T s’pose I got to make a clean breast of the 
hull business to you fellers, ain’t 1?” he asked. 

‘*‘We cannot take hold of your case otherwise, 
of course,” replied the lawyer. ‘‘We expect the 
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implicit confidence of our clients; and it is need- 
less to explain, I hope, that we respect it,” he 
added, rather pompously. 

““Oh, course, course. That’s all right, boys. I 
don’t s’pose yer a calc’latin’ to blab on me at all. 
Here’s jest how the thing stands, igzactly: My 
name’s Nagg—Ebenezer Nagg. I come up here 
frum Vermont an’ took up a quarter-section—le’s 
see, it must a ben well nigh onto thirty years 
ago. I’ve worked hard, and I’ve got one of the 
best farms in this county. Leastwise I had till I 
got took in by that cussed female, an’ now look at 
me—this is whut I’ve come to at last.” 

The old man arose and paced weakly about the 
room. ‘‘Look at them clothes, Mr. Dobson and 
Bland,” he commanded, stretching out his hands 
and shifting his gaze from one to the other. 
“Jest look at them rags—and all through a 
woman’s cussedness, by gum!” 

‘*‘Havea cigar, Mr. Nagg?’’ said the hospitable 
Bland,extendinga penny cheroot. He had scent- 
ed a sure case. 

‘‘Thank ye, don’t careif I do,’’ returned the 
prospective client. He took it between his first 
and second fingers, while he fumbled for a match. 
“Yas,” he resumed presently, ‘tall through a 
woman’s cussedness. I’ve had three women in 
my time—ye wouldn’t believe it to look at me; 
now, would ye, lads?” and he looked hard at his 
two listeners. 

‘‘Women is queer cattle, gener’ly speakin’,” 
he went on, “‘an’ the best of them is hard to man- 
age. The first two I kept the upper hand of, 
mostly, but this un, I’m ’bliged to own up, gits 
the best of me. They’s no use talkin’, gents, I got 
to git red o’ that woman.” 

“That is to say, Mr. Nagg, you would like a 
legal separation from your wife—a divorce, and 
you wish to retain us as your attorneys,’’ summed 
up Mr. Bland, with professional terseness. 

‘“*Well, that’s about the sum an’ substance of 
the thing, I guess,’ was the answer. 

‘*Very well. Now upon what particular charge 
are you going to base yoursuit? You must have 
a reasonably grave one,” went on the lawyer. 
The words seemed to have a decided effect upon 
their meek little client. 

‘Well, by gum!” he exclaimed excitedly, “‘if I 
aint got plenty enough good reasons to want to 
git red o’ that woman, [don’t wantacent. W’y, 
man alive,I aint safeanywheres. She follersme 
around the farm day and night with a double- 
barrel shotgun, what she threatens to kill me 
with every little whipstitch what don’t go to suit 
‘er. Many’s the time I ben made to wash dishes 
with that infur’ated female a p’intin’ that gun at 
me with both barrels cocked—cocked, sir! Think 
on it, gents, loaded and cocked and a-p’intin’ 
square at my head in the hands of a female with 
her temper up, an’ a-threatenin’ to shoot in two 
minutes. Howdid I know she wa’n’t a-goin’ to 
doit? I tell you, lads, nobody knows whut I ben 
through with that woman,” and the poor fellow 
bolted nervously about the little office, while the 
two lawyers looked on, half amused, half pitying. 

Again Mr. Nagg stopped tragically before his 
two listeners. ‘Jest look at this wreck of a man 
what was in his prime only three years ago come 
May one. W’y, gents, I aint fifty yet, and you’d 
swear I was seventy; now, wouldn’t you? Look 
at them teeterin’ legs and them gray hairs. An’ 
it all comes from marryin’ a devil in the shape of 





awoman. Excuse me, lads, fer usin’ such strong 
language, but they aint nothing else to call it.” 
He paused and threw up the palms of his hands 
in an oratorical gesture. ‘‘But, my lord, lads, I 
didn’t hev nothin’ to do with it. She’s the one 
whut done the marryin’. She roped me in slick 
—the fool that I was!’’ He turned to the window 
and looked out, keeping himself out of sight as 
much as possible. Then he went on, half apolo- 
getically: 

‘‘Course you fellers think I’m adurned coward. 
Ef ye could jest see her once ye’d understand. 
She’s a holy terror. I aint got no strength to 
stand up fer myself agin her, even if I had the 
spunk, which I aint. She’s took the tuck com- 
pletely out of me. I run away yisterday. I 
walked seven miles up to Bob Jimson’s and bor- 
rowed his mare to come to town and see you fel- 
lers. I was shamed to come in them close, gents, 
but I kaowed it was now er never, fer Nancy, she 
was tendin’ to a sick cow, an’ I knew she’d let me 
go fore she’d run the risk of losin’ that Jersey. I 
aint had no new close sence I was married; she 
says! aint worth a new shirt, let alonea hull new 
suit. I got money enoughif I could only git nolt 
0’ some of it, but she won’t gi’me a blasted cent.” 

He sank dejectedly into a chair and did not 
move or speak for some time. Mr. Bland began 
asking him all manner of questions, which, with 
their answers, Mr. Dobson wrote down. When 
this pumping process was finished, Mr. Nagg said: 

“*They’s one contingency, boys,” and his face 
wore a troubled look. ‘Ef Nancy Nagg gits ’er 
claws on me agin, the jig is up. She aint afraid 
of nothin’ in the Lord’s universe; she aint got no 
more respect fer the law than she’s got fer me. 
I’m a-goin’ to light right out o’ here to-day, and 
let you fellers git the divorce fer me, somehow. 
Kin it be done without me havin’ to appear? I 
aint got no money, but I’m a-goin’ to beg, borrow 
or steal till I can git to my brother’s to La Crosse, 
an’ by the time you fellers——” 

He stopped short suddenly. A hunted, horri- 
fied look came into his eyes. His emaciated face 
grew gray inits pallor. He grasped the back of 
his chair asif tosupport himself, while he pointed 
a dirty and shaking digit toward the door. The 
two lawyers heard a high-pitched, strident female 
voice in the hall, but poor Nagg, to judge by his 
appearance, had heard his death warrant, or 
something equally distressing. 

“Tt’s her!” he gasped, with blue, incoherent 
lips. He turned to the window, as if he intended 
to take a flying leap through it, regardless of 
glass and the distance to the ground; then, com- 
prehending the infeasibility of the idea, he col- 
lapsed into a chair, the personification of melan- 
choly defeat. There was no time for words. The 
two lawyers grasped the situation with an alac- 
rity born of the vision of a retreating fee, and a 
genuine sympathy, too, for the forlorn old man. 
Dobson darted upon Nagg, and dragged him, half 
fainting and limp, into their little private office, 
while Bland thrust the coat under the desk, just 
as the door opened and a woman entered the room. 

She was a tall, angular person, dressed very 
comfortably, in striking contrast to the garb of 
her husband. She looked about the room sus- 
piciously, and at the lawyer sharply, before she 
asked: 

**Be you Bland and Dobson?” 

‘‘My name is Bland, madam. Will you be 
seated ?”’ 

“No. I do’ want toset down,” she snapped. “I 
want to know where the man is what come in here 
a while ago.” 

Mr. Bland smiled in his most fetching manner. 
“T shall have to ask you to be more explicit, 
madam. There are men coming in and going 
out of our office constantly. (Mr. Bland realized 
that he had stretched the truth somewhat in 
making this statement.) May I ask the gentle- 
man’s name for whom you are looking?”’ 
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“SHE FOLLOWS!|ME AROUND THE FARM 


Mrs. Nagg’s upper lip curled up ina scornful 
smile. ‘‘Gentleman!” she ejaculated. ‘‘His name’s 
Ebenezer Nagg, but he’s about as fur frum bein’a 
gentleman as a body could git, reckon. Herun 
away yisterday, and I’m a-huntin’ himup. I’m 
a-goin’ to find him, too, if he’son topof the earth. 
He was seen a-comin’ up them stairs of yourn 
about an hour ago, an’ he aint ben seen comin’ 
down. Where is he?” 

Mr. Bland stroked his blonde mustache medi- 
tatively. ‘‘Let me see,” he said, ‘there was a 
man in here a while ago; about nine it was, I 
think, a little later perhaps—a stranger to us. He 
stepped out some time ago.” 

The woman looked at him sharply. ‘You’re 
lyin’ to me, an’ I know you be,”’she said. ‘“‘I aint 
deef, and I heard a scufflin’ in here jest before I 
come in. Now, I don’t intend to have no mon- 
keyin’, an’ I want to know where you’ve hid Eb 
Nagg.” She took a step—a stride, to be more 
accurate—toward Mr. Bland. ‘‘Whut’s in that 
room?” 

‘*Madam, I beg of you——”’ 

‘‘Shet up!” she shouted. ‘‘All I wantof you is 
to tell me what you’ve done with ‘im; I ben 
huntin’ this town high an’ low ever sence day- 
light, and they aint any more places to look but 
up here. He aint in this room, and that room 
there is the only one in this buildin’ that I aint 
been in, an’ I’m a-going in there before I leave.” 

*“*Will you kindly tell me, ma——” 

“Shet right up. I aint here to give no infer- 
mation; I’m here to git it.” 

In vain the lawyer tried to quell the irate 
creature into something near quietness. She 
would not allow him the privilege of speaking at 











WITH A DOUBLE-BARREL°SHOT-GUN.” 


all, but chopped off his attempts with surprising 
agility. Mr. Bland’s lastexpiring hope died out 
of his bosom as she walked over and looked be- 
hind the big desk. With ashriek of triumphshe 
pounced upon and held aloft the dogskin coat. 
‘*There!” she yelled, waving it in close juxtaposi- 
tion to the fastidious nose of the lawyer, ‘‘where 
ishe? Give ’im to me, er, by the almighty pow- 
ers, I’ll blow yer brains out!” 

She reinforced her forcible speech unneces- 
sarily by producing from the recesses of her 
plaid woolen skirt a huge Colt’s revolver, which 
she cocked and flourished recklessly in the face 
of the horrified lawyer. 

“Go an’ open that door,’ she commanded. 

A cold sweat stood upon the usually placid 
brow of the lawyer, when, finding it locked, he 
was forced to turn and face that cocked revolver 
in the hands of a ‘‘female with her temper up.” 

“Locked, is it? Well, bust it open then.” 

Mr. Bland put his lips down to the keyhole 
and called to his partner, but no answer came. 
The woman towered over him. 

“T guess you'll have to do it,” she remarked, 
grimly. 

He braced his shoulder against the door and 
pushed with feverish energy. It was a strong 
door, and Mr. Bland felt rather weak, so he 
picked up a heavy stove poker and sent it crash- 
ing through the frosted glass panel. There was 
a wave of raw air in their faces, an open window 
and an empty room. 

Mrs. Nagg’s tall form grew taller, and her eyes 
fairly blazed with wrath. The make-up of this 
strange person seemed to tend rather to action 
than talk. Her mouth closed in a tight line; she 





raised her weapon and fired it through the win- 
dow that had foiled her, shouldered the coat and 
started toward the door. Here she turned and 
pointed her finger at Mr. Bland menacingly. 

‘You can mark what I say,”’she remarked, ‘‘ef 
I don’t find Ebenezer Nagg I’m a comin’ back 
here and put a bullet through that head o’ yourn, 
fer it’ll be your fault.” Then she slammed the 
door, and the relieved man sank in a state of ex- 
haustion. Dobson found him there when he came 
in shortly after. 

**Well, Timothy, old boy, I’m glad to find you 
alive,” he said tenderly. 

‘**Where’s Nagg?”’ asked Bland, eagerly. ‘Did 
he get away?” 

““Yes, he’s got a good start for St. Paul. "Twas 
nip and tuck, but he managed to jump on the 
train just as it was pulling out, down at the 
freight station. There’s no possible chance of 
her catching him, now. I gave him twenty-five 
dollars and my top coat—it was an old thing any- 
how. He will pay back when he gets the divorce.”’ 

“T wish you had given him fifty. Howdid you 
manage that window?” 

“Shinned down the drain pipe. It isn’t far to 
the shed roof of the building next door, and the 
rest was easy. Must have had quite a fracas 
with the old girl;” and Dobson bent his gaze upon 
the broken fragments of glass. 

Mr. Bland shuddered. ‘She is coming back 
to shoot me if she doesn’t catch him,” he said, 
listlessly. ‘‘I hope the poor devil will get away, 
all the same.” 

«"s 

A few weeks later the sequel to the above 
thrilling incident came about in the following 
correspondence: 

““MR. BLAND AND DOBSON, deer sur. Stopthe 
perseedins. igotoff toosakis wich is ware nancys 
sister they lives an i didnt git off foer nancy 
she got wind an she come pilein’ doun thar, an i 
tuke sick an nancy shes ben nussin of me an she 
aint goin to mawl me enny mor an shes goin to 
git me some close an wen i git wel wer a comin 
an settle up with yu fellers. enny howi cont 
want no devorse yet a while so jist let up on the 
perseedins. I gess nancy shes terned over a nue 
leef yors respecfulely EBENESER NAGG. 

nancy she sens her regards.” 


“To MR. EBENEZER NAGG. 

Dear sir: Your letter of the twentieth was re- 
reived this morning, and would say in reply, that 
the divorce proceedings entered by us for the 
spring term of the district court, cannot be de- 
layed now without entailing a great deal of ex- 
pense. Please remit immediately $150.00 to cover 
expenses and we will stop the proceedings. 
Aforesaid sum must be received on or before the 
28th inst. Otherwise you will have to submit to 
the inevitable decrees of the law, and take the 
divorce. It will save you a great deal of trouble 
and money to send the money by return mail. 

BLAND & DOBSON. 

Kind regards to Mrs. Nagg.”’ 


‘““MISTERS BLAND AN DOBSON: 

deer sur pleeze fine inclos a draf fer the sum of 
150 dolers to stop the perseedins with. Hopin it 
aint to late i will close rispecfulely EB Naaa. 
misis nancy Nagg sends yer kine regards back 


agin.” 





ee 

To ENCOURAGE MATRIMONY.—The bachelors 
of Mapletown, N. D., have organized a club 
known as the Bachelors’ Mutual Benefit Club. 
Their object is to encourage matrimony. There 
are twenty charter members, and each contri- 
butes $5, making a purse of $100. This amount 
is to go to the first member entering the matri- 
monial state. An assessment of $5 will be levied 
on each as one of their number marries, thus al- 
ways having the $100 prize insight as a premium 
for taking a partner of joys and woes. 
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In many a pine-crowned peak that fts 


Its rocky rampart 
Thy streams leap down the rugged vales 
With ripple lashir through the tree 
And, churned to froth up the rocks 
They hurry onward to the seas 
Oh, Arkansaw, not always thus 
rhy peaceful hills in silence lay 
Thy rivers hastened to the sea 
Phy birds sang through the golden day 
Upon thy rock-ribbed walls is wr 
rhe story of thine a ent pain 
When. rent by fierce volear throes 
Thy molten lava filled the plair 
Oh. Heart of Fire, thy flowing tears 
Have turned te rystal or 
As, torn with agony, thy frame 
Surged wildly in its mad unrest 
Still. ‘neath thy stately forest 1 
Thy heart burns as incient years 
Thy hot springs leap from rocky cave 
The store-house of thy scalding tears 
Oh, Heart of Fire, what mysteries deep 
Thy burning waters might unfold 
Of silver gilded caverns dark 
Where rivers slip o'er sands of gold 
Many CLOUGH WATSON 
Hot Springs, Ari 


Protecting Home Industry. 

The Sand Coulee people believe in protecting 
homeindustry. last pay day a placard was posted 
in most of the saloons, reading something like 
this: ‘*‘Notice—No tinhorn gamblers living out- 
side of Sand Coulee are allowed to play in this 
saloon. By order of the Citizens’ Committee.” 
The notice was effective, and about a dozen gam- 
blers from outside the camp who had come in to 
capture a slice of the miners’ money were obliged 
to sit around disconsolately and play whistamong 
themselves.—(rreat Falls ( Mont.) Leader. 


Smelt Stop a Steamboat. 


Smelt have been so plentiful in Portland, Or., 
that dealers gave them away to get rid of them. 
Several years ago smelt were so thick in Lewis 
River that Captain Weir’s boat had to lay up for 
three hours. Of course the boat could run through 
the schools of fish, but the wheel dished them up 
so fast that the openings for the connecting rod 
from the cylinder to the crank shaft were filled 
up and stopped the boat. The fantail also got 
full and raised the wheel-house up. As the boat 
ascended the river, a wake of dead fish was left 
behind. 


Riding a Broncho. 


‘“*Tt’s all bosh, this talk about cowboys learning 
to enjoy the sport of riding a bucking horse,” 
said a reformed cowboy. ‘“‘Riding a bucking 
horse is like having boils—you never get thor- 
oughly used toit. When you hear a fellow say 
he would like to ride a bucking horse he is either 
aliar ora greenhorn. The first day I ever went 
out with a herd of cattle I was dumped nine 
times because of the presence of a cactus burr in 
my saddle-blanket. I have seen but one man 
that had grit enough to sit a real bucking horse 
until it had bucked all it wanted to, and he was 
bleeding at the nose, mouth and ears when they 
took him off the horse at the end of a half-hour’s 
struggle. Asa general thing a cowboy will pull 
a horse’s head up, wind the reins around the sad- 





dle-horn, take a firm grip on the saddle with both 
his hands and then rowel the bucker until the 
animal becomes convinced that it is better to be- 
have than to buck.’ — Phenix (A. 7.) Gazette. 


A Swell Wedding. 


The elite, the bonton, the upper-tendom, the 
creme de la creme, the upper crustand the Crow 
four hundred were invited a few luminous moons 
ago to the aristocratic tepee of Chief Antelope, 
of the Crow tribe of Indians—in the fastnesses of 
the romantic Pryors, to the connubial nuptials of 
his only daughter, Miss Papoose Antelope, and 
Chief Big Flat Rock. The father of the young 
8quaw was presented with a band of Indian ponies 
for his girl. The medicine man, Turtle Face, per- 
formed the ceremony. It was a swell wedding. 
The sumptuous luncheon, or elegant spread, we 
might say, was a feast that the oriental gods 
would smile upon. It consisted of ten fat dogs, 
which were put in large pots and boiled, and 
flour dumplings the size of snow balls thrown in 
to make a sort of dumpling stew. The bride and 
groom will reside on Coyote Creek in their pala- 
tial tepee. The presents to the bride and groom 
consisted of numerous kinds of skins and hides 
and eagle claws and hawk talons. A present 
from Chief Antelope to his blooming daughter 
was a big, rich, valuable brass ring—large 
enough to derail a freight train. The New Idea 
extends its congratulations to Chief Big Fiat 
Rock and his blushing bride—with an inflection 
on the blush. The first born is to be named after 
the editor of this ethical journal.—Red Lodge 
(Mont ) New Idea. 


A Big Devilfish. 

A very large devilfish caught in a seine out 
near Cape Flattery was exhibited recently at a 
fish marketon Pacific Avenue. It would measure 
ten feet from tip to tip of its feelers, being an un- 
usually large specimen. 

Hon. Ross J. Alexander of Ohio, one of the 
Puyallup commission, saw the fish, and was 
deeply interested in it. After examining the 
monster he returned to his hotel and began to 
write up a description of it to send East. When 
he came to mentioning the number of ‘*‘suckers”’ 
it had on its feelers, he put the number at twen- 
ty-five. Thinking upon reflection that that was 
too many, he returned to the fish market to in- 
vestigate. After counting forty ‘‘suckers”’ on the 
the feeler, and not having counted more than 
one-fourth of them, he gave up the task as being 
too tedious, and put the number at 150. Mr. Al- 
exander made quite a study of the big fish, anda 
crowd soon collected around the door of the mar- 
ket. Speaking toa Ledger reporter he said: 

‘Such things as those fish should be written 
up. They would interestevery person that picked 
up the paper. It was one of the most interesting 
things that Lever saw. No hook in the world 
would bring one of those monsters up from the 
bottom of the ocean, for it would bring up the 
very bottom of the ocean with it. I can well un- 
derstand how fatal these devilfish are when sev- 
eral of those feelers are wrapped around its vic- 
tim two or three times with those innumerable 
‘suckers’ pumping the life out of it.”—TZacoma 
Ledger. 


A Third-Story Chicken Farm. 


People passing the Reality Block within the 
past few days, says the Anaconda Standard, have 
been attracted by a novel sight in the window of 
one of the vacant storerooms. In a shallow 
wooden box, less than three feet square, their 
downy bodies in constant motion and their shrill 
pipings sounding through the glass, are seventy- 
two chickens, apparently as happy asif they were 
in a barnyard under the care of a bustling hen. 
The box isa “‘brooder” and is the only mother 
that the seventy-two fluffy youngsters have ever 





known, and in it they have lived for the week 
that they have been alive. Prompted by curios- 
ity, a reporter sought out Mrs. Childs, the land- 
lady of the building, tolearn if possible whether 
or not she intends to start a poultry ranch in a 
three-story brick block in the city, and if she is, 
to learn how she proposes to runit. Mrs. Childs 
demonstrated very easily that she knows what 
she is doing, and that she can do it successfully. 
She has started to raise broilers for the market 
and intends to doit in her block. Mrs. Childs’ 
apartments are on the third story, and in one of 
her rooms she has two incubators, one containing 
100 eggs and the other 200. Here the chickensare 
hatched, and as soon as they get the use of their 
their legs they are transferred to the brooder 
and taken to the basement, which has been di- 
vided into pens of convenient size. Here they 
live in the brooder until they are two weeks old, 
when they are placed in the pens and allowed to 
run about and grow. And how they do grow in 
the warm room and what a noise they make with 
their incessant piping! When they are eight or 
nine weeks old they are ready for the market. 


The Black Canyon. 


Colonel Jack Reynolds, of the Big Horn Coun- 
try, Montana, is in Washington, and to a Star 
reporter said: We have,in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, just twenty-five miles from the monument 
which stands on the hogback, where the Custer 
massacre took place, what is called the Black 
Canyon. This is the most remarkable canyon in 
the West. No man has been known to pass 
through it. Several have entered it with the in- 
tention of traveling through, but they are now 
numbered with the missing. This canyon is lit- 
tle more than a great fissure, so deep that at 
noonday the stars shine into it as at midnight. 
It is avery gloomy place and itis pretty well 
wooded with pines. In the fall of the year this 
is the resort of the grizzly, and each fall they 
hold, away up about midway between the ends of 
the fissure, what is called the bear dance. Just 
before going into winter quarters about all the 
grizzlies in the Biz Horn Mountains, and there 
are plenty of them, meet in this gulch. They 
have done it every year, and for so many years 
that the memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary. It usually happens about the end of Sep- 
tember. The bears begin their festivities about 
eleven o’clock at night and continue them till, 
perhaps, three o’clock in the morning. They 
chase each other in great glee, playing tag, box, 
waltz and give vent to queer sounds, which very 
likely indicate bear joy. It is a great carnival. 
A few grunts from the prominent animals an- 
nounce the end and the participants break away 
and go, no one knows where. They are not seen 
till the next spring. In the winter you can walk 
through the worst bear country in those great 
mountains without a gun and see nobear. Inthe 
spring and summer it is different. Asarule, the 
bears are not interrupted in their animal sport, 
because man does not like to be in Black Canyon 
after midnight, and there are so many bears 
that it would be exceedingly venturesome fun. 


Life in Manitoba. 

Readers in the East may be interested to know 
a little more of what an ordinary Manitoba win- 
ter’s day is like in the country than can be un- 
derstood from an effort of the imagination. A 
description of to-day will serve toillustrate. The 
sun rose in a clear sky, but very far to the south, 
as is the case when the days are the shortest; 
there is little wind, and the cold is sufficient to 
whiten men’s whiskers with hoar frost; cattle 
are content to stand on the sunny side of build- 
ings, without seeking an entrance to their stables; 
flocks of snowbirds are around the hay stacks in 
search of seeds, and a number of grouse are on 
the trees by the spring, looking exceedingly . 
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large in the clear light of the bright day; the 
dogs are after a couple of wolves in the grove 
only a few hundred yards from the dwelling, and 
the wolves are satisfied to dodge amongst the 
thick bushes without leaving the retreat, and 
seem to enjoy the game of hide-and-seek with 
their pursuers; many teams are returning from 
the valleys amongst the hills, where they have 
been for wood; the drivers are arrayed in fur 
coats, the horses are white with frost and their 
breath appears from their nostrils like jets of 
steam. As the short day draws to aclose the air 
becomes colder, smoke from the chimney disap- 
pears quickly, cattle seek their sheds, the snow- 
birds retire to shelter amongst the stacks or un- 
der the eaves of buildings. The sun has set 
quickly and the large planets begin to blaze in 
the sky, one in the east and another in the west 
being most conspicuous. Rabbits commence to 
hop about the stable yards and the stacks in 
search of asupper. The owls in the woods near 
the creek commence to hoot, slowly and at inter- 
vals. There are mock moons on each side of the 
orb of night and even the large stars are seem- 
ingly accompanied by other stars that are illu- 
sory, causing the vault of heaven to appear in a 
new and strange condition of celestial glory. Cat- 
tle and horses are comfortable in their warm 
shelter, with plenty of food before them; the box 
is full of fuel and the woodpile is convenient, the 
stoves are hot, the lights are good and there is a 
long evening for rest, comfort and enjoyment.— 
Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


A Monster Alaska , Bear. 


The monster bear of Admiralty Island, Alaska, 
which has long been a source of terror to the set- 
tlers in that locality, was recently killed, and 
the Alaska News, of Juneau, gives a long account 
of how the ferocious animal was made to bite the 
dust. A party of Indian hunters was organized, 
and armed with rifles and a bag of giant powder, 
started out for the bear’s cave. Reaching the 
place where bruin was quietly sleeping, the 
leader, an Indian, threw the bag of powder into 
the cave, and then made a dive into the soft 
snow. “The b’ar,” said one of the hunters, 
‘*jumped for the giant and fuse and began to paw 
it. Zip! boom! bang! B/’ar’s meat flew in all di- 
rections. The monster was blown into blasted 
meat. One hundred pieces of meat were gath- 
ered, weighing 878 pounds. Eighteen buckshot 
and three bullets were found in the body. In 
shoveling the snow away in front of the cave to 
regain the captain’s gun, the skull of an Indian 
and bones of the human skeleton, near a tree, a 
barrel of an old English shotgun and a Russian 
ax were found. The b’ar killer’s gun was broken 
at the breach. He said that this bear had killed 
many Indians in thelast twenty-five years. Hav- 
ing the honor of killing the monster, he cele- 
brated his prowess by eating the tail and ears of 
the b’ar raw; hide and hair all went down with- 
out the fellow ever winking an eye.” 


Western Colonels, 


Colonels are getting to be nearly as great a 
nuisance as the Russian cactus. They are multi- 
plying and increasing with dangerous rapidity. 
You can scarcely throw a stone at a dog without 
running the risk of accidently hitting a colonel. 

Colonels in mufti, which may be broadcloth or 
corduroy, in stable frocks or barkeepers’ aprons, 
taking orders for books or rubber stamps, or sell- 
ing patent medicines or plasters, are as common 
as straight whiskey in Kentucky or as new the- 
ories of government in a populist mass meeting. 

It was once proposed to raise a regiment com- 
posed entirely of colonels. The trouble now-a- 
days would not be to get the regiment, but to se- 
lect from enough applicants for an army corps. 
Fargo alone could probably furnish more colonels 
than there are in the active list of the army—and 











some of Fargo’s colonelsare men who really have 
served in the army, which distinguishes them 
from the colonels of most communities. 

The ‘‘captain,” the ‘“‘jedge” and the ‘‘majah”’ 
are not to be mentioned in the same day with the 
colonels. These old relics of Southern bar rooms 
are vastly in the minority, and the day of the 
colonels is at hand. 

Like the flies of Egypt, they throng; like the 
grasshoppers of Missouri, they congregate. From 
every station in life, from every profession, of 
every age and condition, there are colonels tothe 
right and left, colonels ad libitum and ad nau- 


creature, in aclean starched shirt and Alaskan 
diamond pin, looking complacently to heaven as 
he balances a toothpick with his lips and thrusts 
a penholder at a guest, should becalled by a high 
sounding military title; but to dub a man colonel 
only because his father-in-law’s brother kept a 
boarding house, seems to be straining a point. 
Another colonel, when asked as to his command, 
hemmed a little, put on a frown, supposed to be 
fierce, pulled his shirt collar a little higher and 
replied that he had forgotten the number of his 
regiment. ‘It was so long ago, you know, and I 
have always had a bad head for figures.” 








A MONSTER 


seum. From whence this great aggregation of 


colonelistic talent? Where have been bred the. 


eagles that have swooped down and roosted upon 
all these shoulders? Some of them were infants 
in arms when the late war closed, some of them 
were manipulators of hotel registers and concoct- 
ers of the tittilating cocktail while the war 
raged, and some have been tenders of equestrian 
steeds since they have been high enough to 
reach astirrup. How come these to be dubbed 
**Colonel’’? 

The fierce mustachios which bristle from their 
lips, the turkeycock stride which controls their 
walks, the strange oaths which adorn their con- 
versation, are surely not sufficient warrant for 
conferring upon them the title now so numerous. 
That they have been corporals of infantry, or 
even lieutenants of cavalry, or that they have 
gaily urged forward the mules of the sutler, 
would hardly seem a reason why they should now 
be greeted with the title which has spread, like 
the measles or the smallpox, until it is as com- 
mon as anything in speech. p 

Faithful and persistent inquiry among the 
colonels themselves throws little light upon the 
subject. Some cannotclaim anything better than 
that their wives’ people kept a hotel where the 
soldiers boarded. They do not claim, even, that 
they themselves kept the hotels. There would 
seem to be a shadow of reason why the majestic 
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Another explained that having formed a part- 
nership with a major who was junior in acon- 
cern, it became necessary asa matter of discipline 
to the help that he should rank his partner. 

There is a colonel who received his rank be- 
cause of his proficiency in singing military songs. 
One was christened because of being in the sport- 
ing goods business—‘‘Surrounded by shells, you 
know, I am the kernel; see?”’ 

The fact remains, however, that the colonels 
are overrunning the earth and consuming the 
substance thereof. Privates are as scarce as the 
teeth of hens. Most unmilitary people think that 
corporal is the higher officer, and who ever hears 
of a seageant! 

There is a general impression abroad that a 
colonel has something to do with horses—some- 
thing between a farrier and a veterinary sur- 
geon; and the real colonels, the few who really 
bore Uncle Sam’s commission as such, are with- 
out honor in the country where mock colonels 
constitute a majority of the male population over 
the age of twenty. 

Would it not be well for the newspapers to in- 
stitute a reform and to refuse to allow the im- 
posters who can show neither a horse record, a 
hotel experience or a sulter clerk’s discharge to 
appropriate the title? We may have a war some 
day, and think of an army composed entirely of 
colonels!—Fargo (N. D.) Argus. 
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: ‘ Opposite Emigrant Sta- 
EMIGRANT GuLcH, ~ PPOs en ‘ 
tion on Park branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.—Placer mining has 
been carried on here since 1864, and the miners 
have made money and the place has been self- 
sustaining, but very little capital has as yet been 
expended. From Chico (the settlement and post- 
oftice at the mouth of the canyon) down to the 
Yellowstone River, and along Emigrant Creek, 
there is an area of 2,000 acres of auriferous 


gravel which has been in years past carefully 
prospected and yields from three cents to one 
dollar per cubic yard. Several old miners have 
been holding down their claims here for twenty 
years or more, feeling certuin that capitalists 
would in time take hold of this property. 

On the train which I took on March 10 from 
Livingston to Emigrant Station was a surveying 
party from Helena, employed by the men who 
have recently bonded this large area of placer 
ground. They said they were going to survey 
and plat this ground and find the elevation of 
each portion above the river, in view of the 
ground being worked on a large scale. These 
surveyors were engaged in this work while I was 
at my ranch. I learned at the Gulch from par- 
ties who owned the ground that Eastern men of 
large means had secured options on the ground, 
running from February to May and August, 1894, 
that if the ground prospected as per reports 
already made, they would buy the ground and 
build a canal twenty miles long from a point on 
the river above, and down to Chico; that a large 
hydraulic plant would be put in and placer min- 
ing on a large scale would be carried on; that 
even when mined on a large scale this ground 
would last many years. The miners at Emi- 
grant who had given the bonds or options on this 
ground were reticent as to the names of the par- 
ties, but were very sanguine they had got the 
right parties at last totake hold. Thesurveyors 
who were at work said that ‘‘Emigrant was going 
to have a boom.’’ One miner who had given an 
option on his ground told me that contracts had 
been made to ship lumber and timber from Idaho 
for the flume and canal construction. 

Emigrant Gulch.— 
The following plac- 
ers are being worked this winter: Connell & Lee 
placer; Bachelor & Connell placer; McAdow 


MINING ABOVE CHICO, 


placer, with hydraulic machinery; Komer & 
buckle placer, drifting on bed-rock all winter 
and made money; Dickey & Co. placer, doing 
well; Winter & Co. placer, with hydraulics, and 
doing very well. All these placers will be 


worked and some others also the coming season. 
A promising uartz-gold prospect called the St. 
Julian has a shaft down 140 feet and finds good 
gold ore all the way down, the vein being from 
one to five feet wide. Ore assays $25 to $250 per 
ton. Thirty tons worked with an ‘‘arastra” last 
fall yielded $38 per ton, and it was estimated 
that only one-fourth of the gold was extracted 
by this primitive method. 

Opposite the St. Julian are about a dozen 
gold-quartz leads, on one of which Alexander & 
Griffen have run in a tunnel 400 feet. Thia is 
called the “Oriental.’’ Several of these veins 
are very wide and carry low-grade ore that would 
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pay well to work with a large plant. These 
are on Sheep Mountain, opposite the St. Julian. 
The ore in several of them has been worked in 
arastras and paid $30 per ton. Caldwell’s ‘‘North 
Star’ is a fine, wide vein of low-grade gold 
ore. Many other quartz locations in Emigrant 
Gulch show good prospects. 

On Crevice Creek.— 

Thiscampis fifty miles 
south of Livingston, on Crevice Creek. Here is 
atwenty-stamp mill running on property of the 
Crevasse company. It is said there will be sev- 
eral new mills put in this spring on properties 
that are developed and show good deposits of 
of rich gold ore. Among others recently devel- 
oped is the ‘“‘William Snearley” mine, from 
which fine samples of free gold have beensecured 
by very primitive methods. With an increased 
water supply Crevasse District would take high 
rank in the State as a gold producer. Thesame 
trouble exists here as at Cooke City, because 
the lower part of Crevice Creek is in the Park 
limita, and this makes it impossible to take 
water out of the Yellowstone for milling purposes. 

Crevasse District desires and prays for segre- 
gation of that part of the Park lying north and 
east of the Yellowstone and Lamar rivers in 
the same way that Cooke City asks for this. 
Every one posted on mining considers Crevasse 
District the most promising of all in this part of 
Montana, except perhaps Cooke City. 

The Crevasse Mountain Mining Co.’s mine is 
situated near the northern boundary of Yellow- 
stone Park in the southern part of Park County, 
about twelve miles from the Park branch of 
the N. P. Railroad, and nine miles from Gardi- 
ner. Crevasse Mountain slopes to the south; the 
snow disappears early in the spring and thus 
makes it possible to work early in the season. 
There is a good wagon road from Gardiner to 
these mines. Teams travel over this road win- 
ter and summer, hauling supplies. Here is a 
twenty-stamp mill that has been running two 
years, day and night. These mines are said to 
pay well. Stock in them has never been for sale 
on any market. The owners are now buying 
more ground, some of it on Bear Creek, for 
which they will pay $30,000. Plans for a new 
ditch and flume to be built this summer are 
already made, the ditch to cost $25,000. This 
ditch is to give more waterpower to run addi- 
tional stamp-mills. 

Pratt & Malin have a group of ten claims on 
which they have run a tunnel 500 to 600 feet. 
They have also several shafts on leads that ap- 
pear to be rich in gold-quartz. They expect 
soon to putina mill. Mining in Crevasse Gulch 
seems to be carried on in a very conservative 
and business-like manner. The ‘Campbell’ 
claim has recently been bonded toacompany who 
will erect a mill this season. The ‘‘Snearley”’ 
mine has been bonded to another syndicate, who 
will also erect a mill this season. J.S. Knowles 
is putting in a hydraulic plant, with 300 feet of 
flumes on placer ground. J. H. Deaverand T. Mc- 
Cless have just finished a sixty-feet deep shaft 
and have struck a gold vein three feet wide. 
Samples show free gold in this rock that can be 
seen with the naked eye. All the leads so far 
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found in Crevasse Gulch are free-milling ore. 
No account is taken of silver, and the camp is 
emphatically a gold camp. Geo. Phelps has a 
good fourteen-feet wide lead of gold ore on the 
north end of the ‘‘Legal Tender” claim in Bear 
Gulch, and has not found the “hanging wall” 
yet. He has a fine stream of water near by to 
work his property. 

There are other good and promising gold 
claims at Crevasse not herein mentioned. The 
mills already erected cannot do the work, and it 
is expected that a custom mill will be erected in 
Crevasse Gulch this season, owing to the great 
demand for such a plant. It would have plenty 
to do. 

Mr. W. J. Williams, my informant, says: ‘‘We 
are expecting this to be the liveliest season ever 
known in the history of thiscamp.” He believes 
the Crevasse District will be the greatest gold 
camp in Montana, and he is not alone in that 
opinion. 

I learned that the cyanide 
mill is about to resume 
work, and that work is to begin at once on the 
“Alice E.” mine. S. F. Whitney is in charge 
of the cyanide mill and a new and larger drier is 
to be putin. A new tunnel is to be run into the 
‘‘Alice E.” A large number of very valuable 
gold-quartz leads exist at Cooke. 

This is opposite the mouth of 
Gardiner River, below Crev™ 
ice Creek. Here placer mining has been car- 
ried on, more or less, since 1871. There is here 
an extensive gold-bearing gravel bar that has 
paid good wages. Geo. O. Eaton’& Co. have se- 
cured patents on several hundred acres here. 
They have made ditches, flumes, etc., and have 
put inahydraulic plant. Their dumping ground 
encroaches on the Park limits and embarrasses 
them. There are some promising gold-quartz 
lodes in this gulch. 

lies below Bear Gulch and has 
extensive deposits of aurifer- 
ous gravel, but has only been prospected. The 
prospects are very valuable. It will cost a good 
deal of money to bring water here from Bear 
Gulch. Eagle Creek has very little water. 

This is the first creek below 
Emigrant on the east side of 
the Yellowstone. Placer mining has been car- 
ried on here in a small way for years. A num- 
ber of gold-quartz locations have been made, 
value unknown. The country up this creek is 
very rough. 


At COOKE CITY 


BEAR GULCH. 


EAGLE CREEK 


MILL CREEK. 


This is the first creek 
above Emigrant. Gold- 
quartz lodes have been discovered here and a 
large amount of money expended by a company 
who have now ceased work owing to litigation 
and lack of capital. A sawmill was built, also a 
fine road up the gulch for several miles, which 
was very costly. These lodes carry silver, lead 
and gold, and some copper. 


S1x MILE CREEK. 
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GAME BIRDS THAT ARE NOT EATABLE. 


Anyone journeying at this season of the year 
between San Francisco and Los Angeles, in Cali- 
fornia, will observe from the car windows count- 
less thousands of wild geese, brant, cranes and 
ducks. These birds are so evidently tame that 
the Eastern or Northern visitor expresses sur- 
prise. Then comes the information that the 
birds are tame because they are not hunted. This 
statement causing yet greater wonder, the reason 
for it is elicited: The birds, although fat, are so 
tasteless that they are not eaten; hence there is 
no sport or profit in shooting them. The birds 
of the air are evidently effected by the same cli- 
matic conditions that render the oysters and 
shell-fish of the sea, and the fruitsand vegetables 
of the land so far inferior in quality to those of 
the East or North. N, 
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Northern Minnesota. 

Several times during the life of this journal 
we have called the attention of its readers tothe 
great unoccupied lumber field in the northern 
part of the State. The developments in that sec- 
tion during the last year have been of a most 
extraordinary character, and much of the cream 
has been taken by settlers, who are rapidly bring- 
ing it into prominence as a fine productive coun- 
try, rich in minerals, timber and soil, infinitely 
preferable to the prairies of the West in every 
respect. Within six months past 
coal mines have been discovered 
and opened out to furnish coal of 
very fine quality and inexhausti- 
ble in quantity. Gold in paying 
yuantity has been discovered, and 
is now being profitably mined. 
Settlers are pouring in and new 
towns are being laid out and farms 
being opened up all through the 
Rainy Valley, except on the In- 
dian reserves. The railway lines, 
Iron Range and Missabe, only 
reach to the edge of the valley, 
but will soon be extended its en- 
tirelength. Noextensivelumber 
operations have been commenced, 
but several firms are looking over 
the field, and will doubtless soon 
put in plants to utilize the timber, 
which is abundant in quantity and 
good in quality. The pine along 
the rivers and lakes has been ser- 
iously hacked by the Canadian 
operators around the lower por- 
tion of the lake, but there are 
‘‘worlds” of it left on both sides 
of the line, the bulk being on the 
on the American side. 

The cattle-raiser can find in 
that valley all inducements he 
should ask. Magnificent mead- 
ows with good shelter and pure 
water everywhere for his stock 
Game and fish abound in all var- 
ieties, while the climate is far 
milder than the bleak open prai- 
rie, and the vast and increasing 
army of iron miners on the adja- 
cent ranges will furnish a market 
for all that can be produced for 
years, at remunerative prices. 
Another great advantage will be 
the fisheries of the lake. The in- 
come from this source is already 
enormous, and will increase for 
many years, although the busi- 
ness is now in the hands of an Eastern corpora- 
tion who take the fish away and leave no part of 
the profit in this State. The further advantage 
of living on the border was well put by one of its 
settlers who remarked to the writer: ‘‘It is hard 
figuring up the advantage of selling all you pro- 
duce under the American system and buying 
your clothing and supplies under the Canadian.”’ 
Kahatagama Bay, which is the southwest arm 
of Rainy Lake, seems to be the center around 
which cluster all the advantages of the whole 
valley, and will undoubtedly become the chief 
center of population and wealth. Nearly all 


the available public land in that vicinity has 
been taken up already.— Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman. 











An Electric City. 

According to the account given by a corre- 
spondent, Great Falls, Mont., appears fairly en- 
titled to the distinction of being called the Elec- 
tric City. At Black Eagle Falls, three miles 
above the town, an immense dam has been 
thrown across the Missouri, and hydraulic works 
and power-houses erected. Not only are the 
street cars propelled and lighted by electricity 
from the power-houses, but they are heated as 
well by electric radiators placed in each car. 
Elevators, printing presses, cranes and a)! kinds 
of machinery are operated by the ubiquitous 
force. There are automatic excavators, electric 
pumps and electric rock-crushers. A not un- 
common sight on the streets is a mortar-mixer 
attached to an electric wire leading down from a 
pole. The restaurants cook by electricity, the 
butcher employs it to chop his sausages and ham- 
burger, and the grocer to grind his coffee, and 
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so likewise does the tailor to heat his goose. The 
subtle fluid is a welcome blessing in every home; 
the housewives run their sewing-machines and 
heat their flatirons by electricity; they bake their 
cakes in wooden electric cake-ovens that can be 
set away on a shelf like pasteboard boxes. They 
have electric boilers and broilers and teakettles. 
What a singular anomaly when one pauses to 
think of it; that of broiling steaks and heating 
flatirons through the instrumentality of a water- 
fall!—Engineering Mag~zine. 


George W. Childs’ Advice to a Girl, 
George W. Childs said once toa girl from the 
West, says the Chicago Times, who went to him 
with letters and the hope of getting sufficient 











influence to do something in the arable field of 
journalism: ‘Little woman, if you can do some- 
thing, go ahead and doit. The world is hungry 
for something new. It is an omnivorous crea- 
ture, but it wants a change constantly. Keep as 
quiet as youcan. Keep outof men’s way as much 
as you can, for it is trespassing to go on private 
property. Keep youreelf in good health, good 
spirits and good clothes, and don’t try to be a 
good fellow or oneof the boys. Savehalf of your 
earnings. Gotochburch. Be agreeable, but re- 
served, and if some honorable man offers you his 
name and his protection, give it all up, marry 
him, and devote your energies to home-making.” 


Died From a Boom. 

A party of archeologists just returned here 
from the northeast corner of the State tell a 
wierd story of the abandoned city of West Lynne. 
The city is desolate and going to decay; no traf- 
fic goes on in its streets or busi- 
ness in its stores; no occupants 
are in its dwellings. The streets 
are graded, have sidewalks, and 
trees and shrubbery flourish in 
the yards surrounding the resi- 
dences, but all is silence and lone- 
liness. The town is opposite im- 
ersop, just across the Manitoba 
line from St. Vincent. There, on 
two sides of the Red River and 
within an area of four square 
miles, are four towns—Emerson, 
East Lynne, Winston and l’em- 
bina. West Lynne is on the west 
bank of the river. 

The history of the place is one 
of the romances of town-building 
in the boom period, when Winne- 
bago was the metropolis of the 
North. Some schemers, with more 
fertility than scruples, platted and 
exploited a city on Red River at 
a point where they claimed the 
Great Northern was to cross. 
Eastern capitalists became inter- 
ested and money was plenty. 
There was no sham about the ac- 
tual construction of that town: it 
was a substantial reality. 

A man named Murray of Chi- 
cago was theagent. He sold lots 
at auction for $5,000 each. While 
he would be selling, a telegram 
would come notifying him of the 
sale of a certain place, and it 
would be withdrawn. Then he 
sold adjoining lots at advanced 
prices. That was the broker fea- 
ture.c Meanwhile buildings were 
progressing. No board shanties 
or canvass shells, but handsome 
structures of brick or lumber, 
thoroughly finished in approved 
style, and to-day the town isa 
handsome but useless monument. 
It has buildings which cost from 
$5,000 to $10,000, has a steel bridge which cost 
$200,000, is capable of holding a population of 
20,000, and yet not a human being lives in it.— 
North Dakota Cor. Chicaqo Record. 


* 
* - 


A Business Woman, 

Mrs. Jane Miller of Stanton, Minn., was in the 
city yesterday. She is a prosperous farmer and 
business woman, and in addition to taking care 
of her farm, purchases poultry from the farmers 
in the whole country round and ships it to mar- 
ket. During the past sixty days she has shipped 
to Eastern markets 102,000 pounds of poultry, and 
has paid out to the farmers over $8,000 in cash 
therefor. Mrs. Miller has been in business for 
herself for the past fifteen years.— St. Paul Glube. 
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Make It Broad-Gauge. 


Now it is to ba a narrow-gauge motor line be- 
tween hereand Anoka. As the workhouse is the 
mo3t important way station, however, there are 
many who favor a broad-gauge.— Minneapolis 
Tin 

Queer Signs. 

On Carall Street there is a sign, ‘‘Tailor made 
to order.”” And inthe window of a small grocery 
store is to be seen a card with the inscription, 
‘Fresh eggs noo lade here every day.’’— Vun- 
couver (L. C.) World 


A Year in Neptune, 

A year in the planet Neptune, it is said by as- 
tronomers, consists of 60,000 days of twenty-four 
hours each. Prisoners who put in a five or six 
year term up there very seldom come around for 
the second dose Stillwater Prison Mirror 


Quietly Settled. 


The correspondent of the Boulder Sentinel, 


writing from l[asin, tells of a row in that 
city, in which one man lost his nose, and an- 
other his ear; ‘“‘but,’ naively states the cor 


respondent, ‘“‘the matter was quietly settled.” 
This will undoubtedly be consoling news to the 
gentlemen who lost portions of their anatomy in 
the row, and who otherwise might have been of 
the opinion that it had been settled with a blare 
of trumpets and an ax.—Butle ( Mont.) Bystander. 





Plenty of Water and Potatoes. 

The editor of the Prosser, Wash., American, 
must have been soaring above the clouds with a 
full stomach and anempty purse when he penned 
the following epitaph: ‘*Times are hard—mighty 
hard; but we eat three times every day, attend 
to business, and thank God that we live ina 
country where Irrigation is King and such good 
potatoes are socheap. We may hunger and thirst 
after riches, but with the Yakima Riverand such 
potatoes we will get through to grass and march 
down the middle of the street, fat, clean and 


sassy.’ 
The Meanest Man, 

A gent'emaa whodwells in misery with a cer- 
tain local landlord and knows not the comforts 
of a home, a charming wife and happy family, 
came up tua Forum representative and myster- 
iously observed that he had made a great discov- 
ery. Hesaid h»} had found the long-sought-for 
m3anest man and it was his landlord. When 
asked to be more expticit aud describe the acme 
of meanness of which his landlord was guilty as 


to thus earn so harsh aterm, he said that he had 
discovered that he had bought oleomargarine, 
mixed hair in it and then passed it off as fine 
Hawley creamery.— Fargo Forum. 





In Two Jumps. 

At Ashland, Wis., says the Ram’s Horn, there 
are many Swedes employed in the various ice- 
houses of that region. They live and eat in Ash- 
land, and a little ferryboat takes them some dis- 
tance across the bay to their work. One morning 
two of these men from Sweden were sitting eat- 
ing their breakfast when suddenly the whistle of 
their boat blew, and their time had come. They 





rushed with all their power toward the wharf. 
Peter Peterson got aboard, but Ole Olson reached 
the bank when the boat was about twenty feet 
away. Peter was filled with the utmost concern, 
and leaning over the railing, in all seriousness he 
called out: “‘Yump, Ole, yump! I tank you 
make it in two yumps!” 





Let It Sleep. 


It is said that Mr. Jack K. Monroe, the latest 
poet on the Morning Union, is laboring on a new 
poem entitled, ‘‘A song sleeps in my soul un- 
sung.”’ Letit sleep, Jack; let it sleep, and you 
will be the only one of your kind in the country. 
As an attraction to a dime museum you would 
command a salary much larger than the $100 a 
week which the Morning Union now pays you. 
There may be worse ‘‘poets” than you are, Jack, 
but—but—permit us to say it with the kindliest 
of feeling—but we never heard of one.—Kent 

Wash ) Journal. 





Caught in the Hen House. 


A farmer in Oregon recently heard a smothered 
equawking in his hen house, and ’twas midnight. 
When he went out he found the henhouse door 
ajar, and sounds indicating that the intruder was 
still within. Therefore the farmer slammed the 
door, bolted it and posted himself outside of the 
henhouse until morning did appear. The he 
looked in the window and discerned a neighbor, 
who came contritely forth and paid the farmer 
$28 for time, loss of sleep, etc. Still some say 
there is no money in poultry-raising.— Moscow 
(Idaho) Democrat. 





Waltz or Schottische? 


It has, no doubt, often occurred to you while 
walking on the street that you have met a pedes- 
trian going in the opposite direction, and at- 
tempting to pass you, bob from one side to the 
other. The result is dodging two or three times 
from one side to the other before either gets by. 
The other day a young man well known in Man- 
dan society met with that experience and a gay 
young colored girl was the pedestrian coming 
in the Opposite direction. After two or three 
dodges each way in his endeavor to pass, the 
girl exclaimed: ‘Fo’ de Lawd’ssake, honny,what 
is dis a gwan to be—a waltz or a schottische?”— 
Mandan (N. D.) Times. 





Pigtail Says “No Tlust.” 


Sam Gong has hung up a sign in his laundry 
which reads, ‘‘No Trust.” A customer pointed to 
it and Sam, with a smile which extended over his 
gold and Chinaware phiz, said: 

‘Me no tlust. Millstoplun. Melican man no 
money got. Chinaman no tlust. Mill lun, Chi- 
naman tlust. Mill lun, Melican man hab heap 
washee, lot shirtee, lot colla’, lot cuff. Mill lun, 
Melican man tay: ‘How muchee bill?’ Mill no 
lun, Melican say: ‘Hangee up; pay next Satu’- 
day.’ No good! 

**Mill lun, Melican mansay: ‘Habcigal, Sam? 
Mill nolun Melican man say: ‘Lend me match 
fol light pipe, Sam.’ No good, ha! Mill lun, 
Sam box full money. Mill no lun, Sam wall full 
hangee up. 

‘**What fol taliff lefolm? Muakee mill shutce 
up. Makee Melican man no money got. Muk2e 
Chinaman hangee up. No good. Ha!’ —Superior 
Inland Ocean. 


A Corker. 


‘*But talk about corkers, we’ve gotone up in our 
part of the country,” said the traveling passenger 
agent. “Did you ever hear about Jim Hill? 
Well, your man Newell isn’t in it with Jim Hill. 
What he doesn’t know about what is going on 
around the Great Northern isn’t worth knowing, 
and a man who lets anything get away from him 





is as apt tobe going around with out any head on 
as to be drawing salary. Do you know, it was 
only the other day that they were hauling stock 
in from Montana. Some bull jerker out ona lark 
got hold of the tail of one of the Montana steers 
and cut the d~-—d thing off. Perhaps you don’t 
believe it, but the next day the conductor got a 
telegram from Jim Hill himself, asking why the 
train hands let that steer’s tail be cut off, and 
the freight thereby lost on it. Talk about your 
corkers!’’—St. Paul Trade Journal. 





About Liars and Other People. 


If all the liarsin Minnesota were stricken from 
the census report, a complete State directory 
could be made into a handy vest-pocket edition. 

I like to hear a good liar talk, when he doesn’t 
insist on having me believe him. The ancient 
Greeks were good liars in that way; they would 
lie right along, with no pretentions to truth. 
People are just beginning to find out what horri- 
ble liars they were. 

Next to a liar, I like the inquisitive friend who 
wants to know all about you and your business. 
You don’t have to tell him the truth, he don’t 
expect it. It is not necessary to answer him at 
all unless you feel so inclined. The only people 
in the country who are paid to answer questions 
are postmasters, ticket agents and witnesses for 
the State. 

I like to see a man, when he is about to dine, 
throw himself all over the table; it shows that 
he appreciates his opportunity, and it makes 
things convenient for the waiter who is clawing 
around to find an unoccupied spot to place his 
dinner. And when he has finished his dinner, if 
he will emit a dyspeptic explosion that sounds 
like the bleat of a young calf, the persor next to 
him will love him.—Stillwater Prison Mirror. 


Diversified Merchandizing. 


Says a Minneapolis exchange: There has been 
a great deal of complaint made by practical farm- 
ers as well as by the theoretical agriculturists 
that the farmers of the Northwest lose a good 
deal by not paying more attention to diversified 
farming. There is no doubt good ground for this 
complaint, but the same criticism cannot be made 
about the country merchants who are apparently 
firm believersindiversifiedcommerce. A reader 
of this paper who has an eye for all the funny 
things by the wayside, sends in the following 
which he copied from a sign in front of a store in 
an embryo metropolis of Wisconsin: 

E. M. STEBBINS, 
DEALER IN 


Soft & Hard Coal, Ice Cream, Wood, 
Lime,Cement, Perfumery, Nails, Put- 
ty, Spectacles, & Tomato Catsup, 
Chocolate Caramels, Tar Roofing, 
Hides, Tallow and Maple Syrup, Fine 
Gold Jewelry, Silverware, Salt, Glue 
Codfish and Gents’ Neckwear, full 
line of Patent Medicines. Diseases 
of Horses and Children a Specialty, 
and Dry Goods. 
All that man needs is a line of cradles and cof- 
fins, and he would be able to take care of the 
wants of any not too fastidious community from 


the cradle to the grave. 





He’s Been There Himself. 


Apropos of the female attire, a charming lit- 
tle blossom of beautiful femininity informed us the 
other day that gathered waists would be much 
worn thiscoming summer. As a matter of news 
this interesting information comes to us like a 
flash of lightning from a clear sky, for we would 
have you know, gentle reader, that is our long 
suit—we mean gathering waists. There isn’t 
more than one man in a hundred who knows how 
to gather a waist and gather itright. A great 
many go at it the same as they go at washing 
sheep or sawing wood, which is, indeed, entirely 
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wrong; a waist should be gathered, as a general 
thing, with the right arm, although we are 
pleased to be able to state that our long practice 
has enabled us to work with the right or left with 
equal celerity. It should be handled about as 
you would a dozen of eggs done up in a funnel- 
shaped paper at a grocery store, until you are 
sure you have it all gathered and well in hand or 
arm, and then, right then, the amount of firm 
and steady pressure that a little, frail looking 
waist will stand is enough to make a man wish 
for the hugging qualifications of a polar bear. 
We have been there and know whereof we speak. 
— Havre ( Mont.) Herald. 


Sam Lee’s Feast of the Growler. 


Sam Lee, as the name indicates, is a China- 
man, but has become sufficiently Americanized 
to understand a practical joke and knows how to 
carry one out equal to a native born. Nothing 
does him more good than to foolee the Yankee 
man. 

Last Saturday he told the boys, who are his 
near neighbors, that Sunday he was going to 
have a nice rabbit for dinner and invited them 
in to try hiscooking. Several persons who have 
keen appetites responded to the invitation and 
most hugely enjoyed the feast. They said the 
nice hot biscuits with gravy, the nicely browned 
baked beans and especially the rabbit, were the 
finest they ever ate. Everything was cooked to 
perfection and larger meals were never eaten by 
the participants. A wash of beer helped to di- 
gest the heavy loads and made the boys feel per- 
fectly happy. But the secret would out, and 
while Sam was trying to hide the factse—first a 
leg was discovered, then a tail, a shoulder blade, 
then the backbone and finally the whole skeleton 
was put together and found to be nothing more 
than the frame of a bull pup which had been 
missed by the owner a few days previous to the 
feast. Sam was immediately absent. The place 
that knew him a moment before was not filled 
by Sam now. He wasgone. ‘‘Growls” began to 
be heard from nearly every one of the overladen 
stomachs and had it not been that the beer had 
quite overcome the boys, there would have been 
fighting galore. Some left the dog where they 
got it, others grinned and held it down. But 
where was Sam? A disinterested observer might 
have seen him and Tom Maher on the bridge 
laughing about the boys eating consomme. Re- 
venge is sweet, say the boys, and they are lay- 
ing many plans to catch Sam, but he says he 
‘“‘nocaree for them dog eatee Yankee.” — Wahpe- 
ton (N. D.) Globe. 


My Love on the Snake, 


Fred R. Reed, in Prosser, Wash., American: 
I have no excuses to make for loving this girl, 
for, between us,there was not much about her to 
love, except that she was a woman—and they 
were very scarce around those parts—and I am 
so constituted that I had to love something. To 
say that she was a devil and hada temper of four 
devils boiled down, is paying her a compliment. 
I am frank to say that the English language is 
not full enough to do her justice regarding her 
general make up and disposition. But I loved 
her—and she loved me, with a love that you 
could not shake off with a gatling gun. It came 
in waves. It would rise higher and fall lower 
than any love I ever heard of before or since. 
She could do more mean things in five minutes 
than a hundred men could doinayear. Still,in 
many respects she was a very superior young 
woman. She and I worked onaranch. She was 
general manager of the kitchen; I was general 
manager of everything out doors, or at least 
when she did not run everything, which she did 
every day or so. Itis only fair to the dear girl 
that I tell the reader what she looked like. Well, 
she was very tall, very bony and as strong as a 








team of mules, but by no means as easily handled. 

She had bright red hair, with a compound 
fracture of both eyes, which made it almost im- 
possible for anybody but her most intimate 
friends to tell which way she was looking. She 
was freckled with a regular Fourth of July com- 
plexion. Her taste ran to bright colors, and 
when she was rigged up for Sunday she was ra- 
diantly gorgeous; an Italian sunset was absolutely 
colorless compared to my love on the Snake. It 
is not my nature to be ungallant to women, and [ 
can’t tell you all the dreadful things this big 
hussy did to me; but you must be satisfied with 
the cold facts—that dynamite was harmless as 
face powder; that a tornado was a gentle zephyr 
compared to the fury of this big Idaho darling 
that I was to love, had to love, did love, was not 
allowed to do anything elseif I wanted to. I have 
always been considered a manly man, but I was 
not in it in this case; neither would a battalion of 
cavalry have been. When she proclaimed her 
love for me, it was in a straight, manly way, and 
straight to the point—the cattle would stop 
grazing, and coyotes would slink to their holes, 
a haze would come over the sun. All nature 
would act disturbed. I did not ask her to love 
me; infact she asked me, and I promptly answered 
yes. I swore to it and offered to go before a 
notary public andswear toit. I told herI would 
send East and get friends who had known me 
from childhood to say that I was truthful. This 
satisfied her, but only fora short time. If I did 
not dig up some fresh evidences of my affection 
very frequently my life was in danger. SoI had 
to be on my guard all the time. My constant 
companion was the axe. I took it into the fields 
with me, to my meals, in fact never left it out of 
my sight. When I sat and held her in my lap in 
the mellow moonlight after the toils of the day, I 
had my little axe near at hand. If there was no 
moonlight I still kept a string on the axe. It is 
not, by the way, a pleasant thing to feel that 
you must always have an axe with you, but I was 
absolutely obliged to have it; being cross-eyed 
she was a dead shot; no matter what she threw 
at, it was her game. 

The owner of the ranch was a mild-tempered, 
harmless sort of a man, and not having any wife, 
she having died before my appearance in that 














section of the country, had nothing to say. He 
was afraid to discharge the cook; in fact he told 
me very confidentially one day, miles away from 
the house and only then after carefully scanning 
the horizon to be absolutely sure that she was not 
near, that she was the worst tempered woman he 
had ever known, and could I, for God sake, sug- 
gest some way to get her out of the house and 
away? I suggested burning it, but he was not 
enthusiastic over that suggestion, saying it was 
the only one he had. I then suggested poison. 
He said no, it would not do. I begged him to. 
He considered it for several days, but finally 
weakened. 

So matters jogged along, gettfng no better, and 
her love for me growing warmer every day. I 
could not run away, for she told me if I ever de- 
serted her she would follow me to the ends of the 
earth. I could not escape by crossing the ocean, 
for what would one little ocean be to that kind of 
a woman! Mymain trouble was to keep herfrom 
getting the idea into her head that I was not 
joking her when I swore by all the moons, stars 
and suns created or to be created that I loved 
her better than life. I had to do this or die, and 
I knew it. We had been very happy foracouple 
of days and life was assuming a roseate hue, when 
a little matter occurred that knocked our happi- 
ness out in one round. She was churning, and 
had been for a long time and no signs of butter. 
She was getting wild when I came along on 
horseback. She says, ‘‘What do you suppose is 
the matter with this stuff? I’ve been churning 
two hours and no butter; I can’t imagine what 
the trouble is.’ I asked her if she had looked 
into the churn. She said she had. ‘That settles 
it,” said I, “you might as well quit.” The only 
thing that saved my life was that saddle horse. 
I saw an opening and gave her the benefit of it, 
for the hour of my revenge was drawing nigh. 
When I returned she said I was no gentleman. I 
said I was more of a gentleman than she was, 
but I did not say it until I was close to the door. 
She fired something. I heard it strike; but I 
was gone, and as I was on my way to bed did not 
see her again until morning. She was, however, 
all right next day and we were bappy for a few 
minutes, but it was war to the knife most of the 
time. 





PATE GETTING THERE 


Stranger— ‘Is this the mild climate you fellows blow about?” 
South Dakotan—*No; this is a Kansas zephyr—they come up here to quiet down,” 
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By E. B 


If I were the Supreme Boss of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad I would combine philanthropy 
with businesss; and in thisway: All moneys that 
were available for advertising purposes I would 
apply to hiring intelligent Eastern men and 
women to make trips West—expenses paid—over 
the lines of the Southern Pacific, the Sante Fe, 
and the Central and Union Pacific, and then re- 
turn them viathe Northern Pacific. These intel- 
ligent men and women would then be prepared 
to tell their friends and neighbors the truth 
about things west of the valley of the Mississippi. 
There could bs but one result—and that would 
not benefit any railway or country south of Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. 

A recent trip, made for the purpose of investi- 
gation and pleasure combined, began at St. Paul 
early in March. The trip to Dallas, Texas, was 
interesting, pleasurable, and comfortably made, 
although buffet apartments on the sleepers were 
the only eating accomodmations afforded. Some 
people there were, the cara being crowded, who 
complained of the compulsory sitting, sleeping, 
cooking, eating, drinking and smoking, all in 
the same car—first-class sleeper though it was 
—yet the ‘kicking’ was light and spasmodic. 


Real trouble began at Dallas. The train for 


El Paso rolled into the station, and instead 
of the first-class vestibuled accommodations we 
were led to anticipate, there were two old 


style sleepers, and those crowded, ‘‘uppers” as 
while there 
passengers enough anxious to take that train 
and nominally compelled to do so by the condi- 
tions of their tickets) to fill two more such sleep- 
The manager of a light opera troupe who 


well as “lowers,” were first-class 


ers. 
was anxious to get his people to El Paso was 
simply furious and asserted that his accommoda- 
tions oa that certain already over-crowded train 
had been engaged seven days previous. How- 
ever, all were bundled aboard with a partial 
promise that something might be done for us at 
Moct Worth. Arriving at the latter placea really 
fiae sleeper was side-tracked in the yards, yet it 
touvk over an hour to geta decision that would 
p>cmit the car to be sent forward. At Fort Worth 
we had our first experience with the eating sta- 
tions which the Texas Pacific, the Southern Paci- 
fi:, and the Central and Union Pacific permit to 
do business along their lines. After twoor three 
attempts toeatsome of the filthy, miserable meals 
placed before us at these ‘‘dining rooms,” and 
after seeing a lady at my right jump from her 
seat at the table on the discovery of a big spider 
on her plate, I thought, with regrets I am un- 
able to express, of having once said that the ser- 
vice on a certain Northern Pacific dining car 
might have been somewhat improved. 

[t may be of interest tothe management of the 
N. P. dining car system to learn that there were 
quite a number of ladies and gentlemen on the 
train that carried us over the Texas Pacific and 
thence over the Southern F’>cific, who were fa- 
miliar with the Northern }’acific, and a consid- 
erable portion of their conversation was at 
times devoted to lamentations that they were 
debarred the privileges of ‘a nice, clean meal 
in an N. P. dining car.’’ So far as the gen 
eral make-up of the trains was concerned, the 
condition of the track, road-bed and every 
thing that goes to make up a railway sys 
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tem, from Dallas to El Paso and thence to San 
Francisco, it may be all that the greater portion 
of that country is worthy of; but compared with 
the system and service of the Northern Pacific 
and its splendid ([ was not so sure of their splen- 
dor before) vestibuled trains, I have no words 
adequate to decry the former and praise the 
latter. In general management, too, thereseemed 
to be no concern whatever regarding the accom- 
modation of the passengers; such a thing as run- 
ning a train in two sections does not seem to be 
known. Of course there were crowds of tourists on 
the Southern Pacific, but I have many times seen 
very much larger numbers of passengers cared 
for well and with ease on the Northern Pacific. 
The N. P. may have used lots of money to bring 
its system and service up to its present standard, 
but it is something every bond-holder and stock- 
holder ought to rejoice at, even if the company 
isa “little behind the light-house” at present. 

Of course the country along the line of the 
Southern Pacific in Western Texas, New Mexico 
and Arizona is unfit for the habitation of man or 
beast; yet we now and then sawa fewcattle. And 
such walking skeletons! A prominent cattle 
owner told me that he considered them in pretty 
fair condition; then he said: “Of course, we 
drive them up into Wyoming and Montana when 
we want to get them ready for market.” And 
yet there are s0 many persons who imagine Mon- 
tana to be a bleak, barren, worthless wilderness! 

Southern California offered a few surprises. 
March 15th witnessed a few apricot and peach 
trees in bloom; but the buds had not started on 
any of the non-evergreen trees or shrubs. Even 
at Riverside, Pasadena, Lucky Baldwin’s ranch, 
or Los Angeles there were fewer flowers in bloom 
than one would be sure to find at that moment at 
any pointon Puget Sound. However, Magnolia 
Avenue (where the magnolia tree does not thrive) 
at Riverside is the most beautiful and all-around 
attractive spot, probably, on the continent. The 
country generally is devoted to orange-raising 
and the transplanting of tourists; and there is 
most revenue in the latter occupation. The soil 
throughout nearly the entire region is produc- 
tive and of value in exact proportion to its water 
supply and water rights. It is probable that 
every water system in that regionis now utilized; 
so that the day for a poor man to settle upon 
lands in that country is past. I doubt if ten 
thousand dollars invested in an orange grove at 
present prices for the property and its products 
would afford income sufficient to maintain an 
average family, even if each member of the fam- 
ily worked steadily at the manual labor usually 
required of a family of agriculturists. 

A very large portion of the country between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco is worthless. 
W hat surprises a person familiar with the heav- 
ily timbered mountains of Montana, Washington 
and Idaho, is the entire baldness and sterility 
of the mountains of that region. The townsalong 
most of the route seem as lifeless as the barren 
hills. The country surrounding San Francisco is 
fine, but one does not see inthe dwellings and 
improvements on the ranches the evidences of 
thrift observable in the valleys of Montana and 
Washington. 

At San Francisco there are many things that 
surprise, interest and instruct. One marvels at 








the magnificence of the Palace Hotel noless than 
he marvels at the fact that many prosperous- 
looking men and women are seen upon the streets 
without overcoats or sealskins to protect them 
from the awful chill and cold that seems ever a 
condition. I met a gentleman from Helena, who 
left Montana in warmth and sunshine, wearing a 
light spring overcoat. He was too cold to ex- 
press himself with a proper Western intensity— 
so he said. 

Leaving San Francisco on the morning of 
March 28th, via the Central Pacific, we boarded 
a train of sixteen coaches. There were many 
passengers who were entitled to, and desired, 
first class privileges; yet there was but one Pull- 
man sleeper in that great train. More than a 
score of persons, who had been told the day be- 
fore at the general office in San Francisco that 
‘*while we cannot sell you sleeper accomodations, 
you take that train and you will undoubtedly be 
provided for,’ were bundled into dirty, miser- 
able day coaches, and so crowded that many gen- 
tlemen were compelled to stand, or seek the 
abominable apartments called the smoking-cars. 
When the train reached the heavy grades of the 
foothills one of the day coaches was cut out, and 
in consequence the passengers were forced into 
still morecrowded quarters. The result was that 
many first-class passengers were forced to make 
the entire trip to Ogden under conditions that 
the Northern Pacific would hardly expect to haul 
cattle. The eating stations along the line were 
even more abominable than those in Arizona and 


New Mexico. .* 


_ 

Anyone interested in hydraulic mining in Mon- 
tana or Idaho should visit the gigantic works 
that were carried on in California. There were 
millions of dollars expended upon improvements 
(and profitably, according to all information) in 
cases which, if located in Montana, would not 
even be taken up. If capital could be induced to 
visit the old hydraulic camps in California and 
then thoroughly investigate the opportunities in 
the same line offered in Montana, vast sums of 
money would surely seek investment. 

In conclusion, to one who is familiar with the 
varied resources of the country which the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad traverses, every foot of 
which is capable of some sort of production ser- 
viceable to mankind, and then compare it with 
the country tributary to the Pacific lines south, 
only surprise can be felt that no greater effort is 
made to have mankind generally know and ap- 
preciate the facts in the case. If St. Paul and 
Minneapolis as headquarters, backed by the Red 
River Valley, the cattle interests of Eastern Mon- 
tana, the mining industries of Western Montana 
and Idaho, the agricultural and timber interests 
of Washington, and the fisheries, timber, min- 
eral and agricultural interests of Puget Sound, 
should combine to advertise themselves as dothe 
good people of Southern California, I believe fu- 
ture generations would be very grateful. 


S. P. Cota is one of the oldest conductors in 
the Northern Pacific service, having commenced 
railroading on the Vermont Central in the year 
1873. Two years later he was given a regular 
freight run on the same road between St. Albans 
and St. Johns. When the historical Middlesex 
bridge near Montpelier, Vermont, was given its 
first trial test, Mr. Cota was present and made 
the coupling of the engine to the eight cars 
which were precipitated as soon as they were 
fairly on the new structure. He had purposely 
used a broken link on one side, and this enabled 
the engineer to reverse and save his engine from 
going the way of the cars. Mr. Cota has worked 
for but two companies in his twenty years of rail- 
roading, and has never been laid off aday. He 
is the possessor of a good flock of sheep, and has 
no thought of giving up railroading at present. 
—Fargo Forum. 
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a. 
CAPTAINS LEWIS AND CLAKKE AT THE THKBE FOKKS OF THE MISSOURL LN 1805.— From adrawing by Robert Swaim 

When the Lewis and Clarke expedition reached the Three Forks of the Missouri the route up the Jefferson River was pointed out to the two commanders by Saca- 
jaweah, a Snake Indian woman who acted as their guide, and who told them that on the other side of the mountain range on the horizon they would come to the 
Shoshone Kiver, where her nation lived, and which ran towards the setting sun and emptied into the great salt sea. The scene of the picture is true to nature. 
The stream on the right is the Jefferson; that near the center of the picture is the Madison, and that on the left the Gallatin. Mr.Swaim’s sp'rited sketch was made 
to illustrate Col. W. F. Wheeler's article on Sacajaweah in our April number, but was received too late for engraving for that issue. A movement is organizing to 
erect a monument to the memory of the courageous and faithful Indian woman on the spot where she is represented as standing in the picture, and to dedicate it in 
1905, the centennial anniversary of the exploration by Lewis and Clarke of the region now comprised in the State of Montana, 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR FARMERS IN MONTANA. 





At a recent convention of farmers held in 
Great Falls, Montana, Jerry Collins delivered an 
address in the course of which he spoke as fol- 
lows of the opportunities for farmers in that 
State to produce articles of food that are now 
b-ought in from other States in large quantities: 

While we have one of the best dairying coun- 
tries under the sun, where free lands, free range, 
highly nutritious grasses, water in abundance of 
the purest quality, soils teeming with life-giving 
elements, and a remunerative market at home 
offering pressing invitation to the dairymen and 
suggesting to every farmer a means of making 
a small portion of a living income, the fact re- 
mains, that most of the butter consumed in Mon- 
tana comes from creameries of the Mississippi 
Valley, or perchance from the malodorous pack- 
ing houses of Chicago; while poultry of all kinds 
thrive here and are in demand by a large non- 
producing population, fresh eggs are atill re- 
garded as in the nature of a luxury (the cold 
storage or case article being shipped into the State 
by the weekly train load almost) and our Thanks- 
giving or Christmas turkeys strut their brief 
day inthe barnyards of the older Western States; 
while our ranges and ranches can produce as 
sweet and juicy beef or mutton as ever pleased a 
palate, the principal hotels of the State supply 
their guests with choice cuts from the packing 
houses of Chicago and at certain seasons of the 
year the general markets are toa large extent 
recouped from the same source; while the grain 
and forage productions of Montana will make as 
good porkas even the land of corn and pumpkins 
can boast, the effort to supply the same in its va- 
rious forms is not worth mentioning, so infinite- 
simal is the amount of the home product as com- 





pared with the importations; while our whcat 
and flour are of superior quality, wholesome and 
nutritious, the mills of Minnesota and the Dako- 
tas still supply (although not to as great an ex- 
tent as formerly) a goodly share of our bread- 
stuffs; and the money for all these products of 
the soil, whether it is dug from the mines, nip- 
ped from the ranges, cut from the forests, gleaned 
from the soil, accumulated in trade, or otherwise, 
goes to the East, never to return, by the hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually. 


* 


FORT VERMILLION. 








On Peace River is a point of considerable in- 
terest as being the most northern point in Canada 
where agriculture is carried on as a private 
means of livelihood and speculation. It is in 
latitude 58}, about 150 miles further north than 
Shaftsbury Mission, Peace River, where agricul- 
ture is also successfully carried on, and 300 fur- 
ther north than Edmonton. Bishop Young, of the 
Church of England diocese of Athabasca, who 
has had his residence at Vermillion for the past 
seven years—although not always residing there 
—gives the following information regarding the 
place: The Hudson Bay Co.’s post is the prin- 
cipal H. B. establishment on Peace River be- 
tween Chipewyan and Dunvegan, a distance of 
about 400 miles. It is near the chutes or falls, 
the only break in the navigation of Peace River 
from the Rocky Mountain Portage to the rapids 
on Great Slave River. It is at the terminus of 
an interior canoe route from the south which con- 
nects the Athabasca above the Grand rapids with 
the Peace, and is the point at which a pack trail 
leaves Peace River northward for Hay River, 
which empties into the eastern end of Great 
Slave Lake. It is thus a convenient meeting 





plave for Indians, and consequently an eligible 
site for missionary work as well as trade.—Ed- 
monton Bulletin. 





OWNED BY AMERICANS. 


R T. Lowery,a pioneer of the Slocan Country, 
was interviewed in Victoria recently. ‘I do not 
hesitate to make this statement,” said Mr. Low- 
ery, making a circling sweep with his finger on 
the map of British Columbia, the circle taking 
in all Southern Kootenai, ‘‘that this region is the 
richest silver district in the world.” 

“Great thing for Canada,” innocently inter- 
jected the interviewer. 

‘‘Canada!”” vehemently replied Mr. Lowery; 
‘“‘Canada—nothing; the whole country up there 
is pretty nearly owned by Americans. They are 
swift people, those Americans, and they have 
swept in there and are holding down the fattest 
things in mines our friend the sun sees on his 
daily trips.” 

‘*‘No Canadians there at all?” 

“Oh, yes; there is a little Montreal and Ottawa 
capital interested, but by far the largest part of 
the country—that is, the claims—is in the hands 
of the Americans ” 





oe 
Among the decisions handed down in the court 
of appealsof Missouri recently, was one declaring 
that a debt contracted in an option deal cannot 
be collected by law, as much speculative dealing 
is gambling and illegal. The points sustained 
were that the debtor was not a bona fide pur- 
chaser, was not prepared to receive and did not 
expect to receive the actual grain, and that, if in 
a contract for future delivery, the only purpose 
is to speculate on the difference between buying 
and selling prices, such acontract is a wager, and 
therefore null and void. 
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CHILDHOOD MEMORIES. 


Grown children of “The Gopher State 
The dearest inthe Ur 
Let us forget the garnered cares 


In childhood’s sweet communion 


Let us recall how, waiting long 


We snared the sprightly gopher 

Success to us more pleasure gave 
Than all the wealth of Ophir 

The juirrel caught and kept in cage 
And then the bitten finger 

When we the would-be truant held 
O'er this we will not linger 

The woodchuck placed behind the door 
lo ire the city teacher 

llow, when discovered with a start 
rhe pedagogue turned preacher 

At harvest time, i: header bed 
We rode and fairly hated 

The reaper later that appeared 
And harvest joys abated 

Phe days spent v the river cle 
The boat without a rudder 

The crabs and leeches on our feet 
Ugh, how they made us shudder! 
rhe treasures that the sands gave forth 
The much prized bright cornelian 

Its brilliant hues, t« hildish eye 
Rivaled the famed chameleon 

Phe petrifactions weird and strange, 
Live monsters in past age 

We wondered though we could not trace 
lheir life through all its stages 

The pickerel caught in the mill-pone 
The “shiner n the river 

The slippery stone the sudden plunge 
The running home a-shiver 

The long days when our lunch we took 
And started berry picking 

Tired and worn when we came 
Briers in fingers sticking 

Or when in groves we gathered plums 
Crab-apples and black cherries 

The hazel and the butternut 
Euch as the season varie 

The glorious winter came at last 
In sleds and skates abounding 

The frosty air with merry shouts 
From snow-balled groups resounding 

Unsatisfied with daytime sports, 
We stole away at eve! 

Not asking our old folks’ consent 
For fear 'twould not be given 

A merry crowd the river sought 
We missed the noted “hectors 

Soon, faster than we came, ran home 
Frightened by sheeted specters 

The sleigh-ride, seated in the straw 
Helped to make life worth living 

With rose-hued dreams of future bliss 


roalla radiance giving 
IbA SEXTON SEARLS 


An Optical Illusion. 

If you wanta good ending to alittle party take 
all the guests into the dining-room and turn out 
the gas. Make them all sit around thetable, in 
the middle of which place a soup plate. In the 
soup plate put some common salt and a little al- 
cohol. L'ght the alcohol and then look at each 
other’s faces. They will look natural at first, 
but as the alcohol burns out and thesalt becomes 
ignited the flame changes from yellow to blue 
and the changes are very startling. They all 
take on a ghastly look. Eyes stick out and the 





skin looks as though drawn tight like parch- 
ment. Then the faces become almost black, and 
when the flame dies out and you go out into a 
lighted room you unconsciously try and wipe the 
black off. But it does not come. It’s all the 
light from the salt.— Hartford Post. 


A Good Hard Times Item, 

Avoid the sign ‘‘imported;” avoid the things 
‘“‘imported;” avoid the tailor who carries nothing 
but ‘‘imported” suitings; avoid the shops that 
announce nothing but ‘‘imported” silks, the ‘‘im- 
ported” glassware, the “‘imported’’ china, the 
‘‘*imported”’ bric-a-brac, the *‘imported” textiles; 
avoid the cigar dealers who would sell you only 
“imported” cigars, which may carry the filth of 
foreign countries; avoid the grocer who would 
sell you ‘‘imported” dried fruit, which may carry 
the germs of disease, and avoid the newspaper 
which teaches the ‘‘imported” idea.—American 
Economist. 


The Grossbeak. 


The most beautiful and interesting of all win- 
ter birds in Manitobais the grossbeak. Thebird 
is not unlike the robin. The size and general 
color is much thesame, butthe breastof the male 
bird is of a brighter and more rosy red. The 
bill is short and exceedingly strong. The gross- 
beaks usually gather in small flocks and during 
the winter frequent the woods along the shores 
of streams, where they feed on wild berries and 
on the seeds of the Manitoba maple, for both ber- 
ries and seeds remain on the trees and bushes 
during thecold weather. The note of the gross- 
beak is very soft and pleasing, but it is not a 
song. The birds breed far to the nortb of this 
province and are never seen in Manitoba during 
thesummer. During the winter of 1891 many of 
these beautiful birds perished owing to the failure 
of the berry crop and the destruction of the seeds 
of the maples by early frost. When wintercame 
on the grossbeaks scattered in great numbers 
over the country seeking food on the grain stacks 
of the farmers.— Pilot Mound Sentinel. 


A Lung Bath. 


Did youever hold a watch and see for how many 
seconds you could keepa stream of air flowing 
into your lungs? If not make the test and you 
will find that no matter how small the stream 
)ou can not keep it constantly flowing in for more 
than fifteen, twenty, or possibly thirty seconds; 
but if you will try two or three times each day, 
you can double the time within two weeks. The 
boy or girl who will try this and keep it up 
regularly for a year, will not be likely to die of 
consumption, and should they ever become public 
speakers or singers they will be very thankful 
that they commenced when young to take “‘lung 
baths.” Harper’s Young People inspeaking about 
breathing says: Did you ever think of taking a 
lung bath? One’s lungs need cleansing as surely 
as do the handsand face. This is especially true 
after one has been in a crowded hall or church, 
breathing in so many impurities. How can one 
take a lung bath? By simply drawing a deep 
breath, and then expelling the air from thelungs. 
You will feel wonderfully refreshed thereby, and 
the general health will be improved. 


Nutritive Value of Beer. 


It is undisputable, says a German physician, 
that by liberal indulgence in beer a considerable 
quantity of nutritive matter is introduced into 
the system, and the factisasignificant one. But 
what is the relation of the nutritive value to the 
price of the beer? In Bavaria the laborer can 
buy four quarts of beer for twenty-five cents. At 
an outside estimate this quantity contains 240 
grains of carbohydrates, and scarcely thirty-two 
grains ofalbumen. The same amount expended 
on bread would give 2,000 grains of carbohy- 





drate, and 250 grains of albumen. It is evident 
then that the price of the cheapest beer is far in 
excess of its nutritive value. The thoughtless 
expenditure which hundreds of thousands of per- 
sons of moderate means incur in beer drinking 
constitutes a very heavy drain upon their in- 
comes, frequently amounting toa sixth of their 
total earnings. I am not referring to drunkards 
here, but to industrious, well conducted men on 
whom habit has impressed the idea that beer is 
one of the prime necessaries of life. As to the 
theory that alcohol in its operation compensates 
for adeficiency of albumen, it is not confirmed by 
more careful investigation. 


Fir Finish, 

Anyone who has lived in a house properly fin- 
ished in fir will grow to be an admirer of this 
wood for that purpose. We have in mind a house 
in Tacoma finished throughout in fir. Whether 
special pains were taken in the selection of the 
lumber or not, we cannot say. We know, how- 
ever, that throughout the whole house there is 
not one pitch streak visible. The house is now 
about two years old and not a joint has started 
and not a seam opened up in the finish or doors. 
It is finished in hard oil, showing the natural 
grain of the wood. On account of its hardness, 
but few scratches have been made uponit. It 
possesses all the virtues of any of the hard woods 
and being light in color is quite the proper thing 
in the present styleof finish. Theonly argument 
that can be brought against it is the question of 
pitch seams leaking. This would not occur if 
reasonable care were taken in selecting the lum- 
ber and working it, or if it is properly kiln-dried 
before being worked.— West Coast Lumberman. 


Care of the Teeth. 


One of the most skillful dental surgeons in 
New York gives these rules for the care of the 
teeth: Useasoft brush and water the tempera- 
tureof the mouth. Brush theteeth up and down 
in the morning, before going to bed and after 
eating, whether it is three or six times a day. 
Use a good tooth powder twice a week, not oft- 
ener, except in case of sickness, when acids from 
a disordered stomach are apt to have an un 
wholesome effect upon the dentine. Avoid all 
tooth pastes and dentrifices that foam in the 
mouth; the latter is a sure sign of soap, and soap 
injures the gums, without in anyway cleansing 
the teeth. The very best powder is of precipi- 
tated chalk; it is absolutely harmless and will 
clean the enamel without affecting the gums. 
Orris root or a little wintergreen added givesa 
pleasant flavor, but in no way improves the 
chalk. At least a quart of tepid water should be 
used in rinsing the mouth. A teaspoonful of 
listerine in half a glass of water, used as a gargle 
after meals, is excellent; it is good for sore or 
loose gums; it sweetens the mouth and is a valu- 
able antiseptic. Coarse, hard brushes and soapy 
dentifrices cause the gums to recede, leaving the 
the dentine exposed. Use a quill pick, if neces- 
sary, after eating, but a piece of waxed floss is 
better. 


Hypnotizing Husbands, 


A married lady writes in behalf of herself and 
all other married women, asking that they may 
be given an opportunity to listen to a lecture from 
a professor who has asserted that he can teach 
hypnotism. 

This lady thinks that all married women should 
be taught to transfer their thought to their hus- 
bands, wherever those gentlemen may be, in or- 
der that every husband may thus be reached at 
any time and reminded to post the letter he is 
carrying in his pocket or to leave the order for 
groceries which he is certain to forget, and per- 
haps to go to the dry goods store to match some- 
thing or other—though the lady does not mention 
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this last errand, it being generally repugnant to 
all but the best trained husbands who have been 
in domestic life for many years. 

Hypnotism, however, is still subject to consid- 
erable skepticism, and the ladies, says the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, would do well to wait a few 
years before venturing into this untried path. 

Even if all wives could acquire the power of 
hypnotizing their husbands it would not be de- 
sirable that shey should have it. The lady who 
writes to us would make no improper use of it, 
but others might not be so scrupulous. 

Suppose we follow a hypnotized husband for an 
hour or two. If, on arriving down town, he 
should happen to find his watch run down and 
desire to step into a place where the correct time 
is kept, but where there happens to be screens, 
behind which some men persist in drinking in- 
temperately, he would find himself stopped at 
the door—hypnotized—and some important busi- 
ness might be seriously interfered with. 

Should he happen to espy a lady acquaintance 
across the street for whom he happened to have 
a platonic regard and were to start to traverse 
the avenue he would suddenly stop, unable to move 
—hypnotized by a jealous wife. 

If he were to attempt a little venture on 
‘change, where a fortune would seem to be in his 
grasp, he would suddenly find himself unable to 
speak or even to wink—hypnotized by a wife who 
dooms herself to comparative poverty because 
she has no confidence in his financial acumen. 

Thus he would be hampered at all points, and 
when night should come he would be too much 
discouraged to think of going to lodge, not know- 
ing that he would not be hypnotized in the midst 
of his part in the most important ceremonies. 

No, hypnotism, for the present at least, is not 
really necessary as an adjunct to domestic life. 
The husband who forgets letters must be made 
to carry them in his hand until he reaches a letter 
box, and the groceries he must recall by placing 
a memorandum in his hat, and so placing his hat 
that he cannot fail to see the memorandum when 
he starts to leave his place of business. 


Courier Imperial. 


Our illustration of Adolph Schreyer’s grand sub- 
ject of the ‘‘Imperial Courier,” we feel certain, 
will prove of interest to many of our readers. Be- 
longing to a distinguished family this artist re- 
ceived every advantage that travel and instruc- 
tion could give. A long residence in Algiers, 
employed in constant study and application made 
him world famous in his skillful production of 
Arab riders and their matchless steeds. The ac- 
tion of the horses, attitudes of the riders and fine 
grouping, challenge our admiration. This sub- 
ject, so picturesque and dramatic, is a beautiful 
example of the originality of his talent. 

The Courier Imperial carrying the Russian 
mails across Siberia is attacked by a pack of 
hungry wolves. The panic-stricken horses madly 
dash over the snow-covered ground, closely fol- 
lowed by this howling horde. The talented ar- 
tist with his keen insight into the character of 
animals, in the action and expression of his 
horses makes them appear almost human. Art 
critics have pronounced this grand picture to be 
one of Schreyer’s finest productions. 


The Garrison of the Human Body, 


Among the topics discussed by Prince Krapot- 
kin in an article on recent science contributed to 
the Nineteenth Century, there is one of extraor- 
dinary interest, namely, the incessant conflict 
going on between the micro-organisms that in- 
vade and those which defend the living body. 
Of all the discoveries made of late years by biol- 
ogists, noneis more striking than the demonstra- 
tion that almost all infectious diseases may be 
traced to foreign bacilli, whose intrusion is re- 
sisted by a militia of resident micro-organisms 








known under the general name of leucocytes, the 
function of which is to attack, swallow, digest, 
neutralize, or expel the alien and noxious mi- 
crobes. The outcome of this ceaseless struggle 
within the body is on the one hand health and 
life, and on the other disease and dissolution. 

So far, we know more about our assailants than 
our defenders. Bacteriology, the branch of sci- 
ence which deals with the germ theory of dis- 
ease, may have said to have been founded about 
the end of the fifties by Pasteur’s researches 
into the fermentation of beer and wine and Vir- 
chow’s investigations into cellular pathology. 
Since then, although some alleged discoveries 
have been confuted, many have been verified, 
and we indisputably know a great number of 
micro-organisms which are capable, under cer- 
tain circumstances, of producing certain specific 
maladies. For example, cholera, typhoid fever, 
and gastric affections generally; malaria and in- 
fluenza; tuberculosis, leprosy and cancer; diph- 
theria, measles and scarlet fever; rheumatism, 
smallpox, rabies and tetanus have been traced 
to separate microscopical beings. The photo- 
graph of each separate bacillus may be found 
in the text books; its modes of life, and very 
often its methods of reproduction, have been 
carefully studied, both in the animal body and 
in artificial cultures; subjected also to minute 
scrutiny have been the morbid effects which it 
produces when introduced into the bodies of 
various animals. In a word, the germ origin of 
infectious diseases can no longer be described as 
a theory; it is a fact. 

Relatively backward is our knowledge of the 
means of combating infectious micro-organisms. 
Most of the specifics which once awakened hope 
have proved, in the long run, as ineffective 
against the bacilli themselves as the specifics 
proposed by physicians have proved against the 
resultant maladies. The more the study of bac- 
teria advances the stronger is the tendency to 
recognize that, as sanitary measures are the 
most effective precautions against the risks of 
infection, so a healthy body which is itself capa- 
ble of checking the development of morbid mi- 
cro-orgamisms is the best means of combating 
them. But what is it that permits a healthy 
body to resist invasion by morbid microbes? We 
know the invaders; but what is it that renders 
them highly noxious in some cases and quite in- 
offensiveinsome others? To this question cannot 
be given an answer which commands the universal 
assentof biologists. The broadest and most inge- 
nious explanation of immunity thus far put forth 
is the theory elaborated in 1883 by Elie Menchi- 
koff, which represents an extension of the lead- 





ing principles of the struggle for life to the mi- 
croscopic constituents of the animal body. There 
exist in the body of man, and of all vertebrates, 
besides the cells which constitute the animal tis- 
sues, a number of free cells, the white corpuscles 
of blood and lymph, and the so-called wandering 
cells of the tissues. Four different varieties of 
these free cells, collectively known as leucocytes, 
have been described, the distinctions between 
them being chiefly based upon the shape and the 
numbers of their nuclei. It appears that the leu- 
cocytes of both the higher and lower animals 
have all the distinctive features of simple amce- 
bw. They protrude pseudopodia or feelers, and 
they move about, and, like amoeb:v, they are en- 
dowed to a high degree with the capacity of 
ingesting all kinds of small granules which they 
find in their way, including various smaller mi- 
cro organisms. Insome cases the bacilli thus in- 
gested are digested—that is, transformed into a 
soluble matter, which is assimilated by the proto- 
plasm of the leucocytes. 

In other cases the bacteria are for some time 
kept alive within the leucocytes, and if the latter 
are placed in conditions unfavorable for them- 
selves but favorable for the invading microbes, 
the invaders develop and are set free. In still 
other cases the leucycytes contribute to the de- 
fense of the body by driving the hostile bacteria 
out of the organism through the skin. Transpi- 
ration is a familiar instance of the last-named 
process. Investigation has also demonstrated 
that the efficiency of the leucocytes varies greatly 
in different members of the same species of ani- 
mal, their vigor being proportionate to the gen- 
eral health of the body. If the leucocytes are 
vigorous, they prevent the germination of the 
spores which they had ingested; but they main- 
tain this power at a maximum only so long as 
they are healthy. If an animal has been sub- 
mitted to cold, or has been narcotized, it loses its 
immunity from infectious maladies. 

Such are the facts, and it seems reasonable to 
explain them, as does Menchikoff, on the theory 
that the leucocytes are the defensive agencies 
against infectious disease with which the animal 
bodies have been endowed by nature. The neces- 
sities of the struggle for existence have evolved 
in living organisms the capacity of self-protec- 
tion by dispatching armies of leucocytes to the 
spots attacked by noxious microbes. The strug- 
gle, as we have said, may end in either the rout 
of the leucocytes, in which case disease ensues, or 
in the repulse of the microbes, which is followed 
by recovery. Or, again, the outcome may be in 
a drawn battle, which represents the state of 
things in various chronic diseases.—N. Y. Sun. 














ADOLPH SCHREYER’S “COURIBR IMPERIAL.”—[From an engraving published by C, P. Coggeshall, Chieago, I, 
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A few years ago I was part owner of a tract of 
wild land in Eastern Missouri, the sale of which 
was entrusted to me. In the spring of 1888 I 
went there in person, asareport had come to me 
that it was rich in iron ore, and I wished to see 
if opening the mines was feasible. The region 
was wild, difficult of access and with few inhabi- 
tants. I employed a guide who had the head of a 
Shakespeare above the lean body of a hermit. 
He was of few words, but well acquainted with 
the region. Fossils and odd rocks seemed to be 
the only things in nature that interested him. 
Of these he had quite a collection in his yard. 
One day I[ came to his house quite unexpectedly, 
and he was talking to these as if they had human 
understanding. This was the only mark of in- 
sanity that I had seen. 

Now, when I had come into this region by 
stage I noticed a great number of tunnel-shaped 
sink-holes. These often were thirty feet across 
the tops and as deep, with a bottomless escape. 
I was told by the driver that these, doubtless, 
were the mouths of subterranean passages which 
conducted the surface water to the Mississippi. 
I also learned that Sinking Creek, the most con- 
siderable stream in the neighborhood, disap- 
peared in one of these sink-holes. My interest 
in this stream became greatly increased when I 
learned that on its banks was a cave on whose in- 
terior walls was said to be the phosphorescent 
image of a human face. 

That morning I told my geologist guide tocon- 
duct me to these curiosities, as 1 wished to see 
them before I left the region. He procured a 
lantern, and with his ever present stone hammer 
and sack we set out. It was the beginning of 
June and the morning was beautiful. The birds 
were full of music and life, chasing one another 
along the hedges, and hanging up their many- 
colored jackets in the trees. The air was full of 
the fragrance of innumerable blossoms —delight 
of the rambler and prodigal banquet of the bee. 
We kept the wagon-track for a mile or more, 
then turned to the left, following a cow-path out 
of a narrow valley through the forest. I was 
alert for every new flower and bird; he for every 
fossil and odd stone. We soon reached Sinking 
Creek. It was a rapid stream about eight feet 
across and more than a footin depth. Its water 
was clear and cold. This ran along the foot of a 
perpendicular wall, forty to seventy-five feet 
high, with scarce room to walk between. We 
finally came to the cave. Its entrance was on 
ground nearly level, and the creek slipped 
through between it and the rock wall. In high 
water it must have received overflow from the 
the stream. Nearly opposite the cave a double 
fissure running from top to bottom of the cliff 
separated a large mass from the main portion. 
This mass, although on an ample base, was lean- 
ing toward the stream. Had I been more fa- 
miliar with it I might have seen that the water 
had nearly completed undermining it, and that 
it had recently perceptibly settled and tilted and 
must soon fall. The guide seeing me observing 


this mass, remarked that if it should ever fill it 
would turn the creek into the cave, thus striking 
that from the list of accessible curiosities. 

I did not remain here long as the sinking-hole 





was just beyond and I had determined to visit it 
before exploring the cave. I hurried forward 
while the guide came slowly. At the terminus 
the creek spread out into a basin several rods 
across, in which the water was comparatively 
quiet. At least it did not have the turbulent 
motion, accompanied by the sucking sound, 
which I had expected. The floating leaves grad- 
ually moved to the farther side and disappeared. 
I crossed, passed slowly around the pool and sat 
down. Beyond, the rock wall, as if no longer 
needed as guardian of the creek, abruptly dis- 
continued. The ground here was covered with 
broken fragments of stone, marking the former 
bed of the stream, or perhaps it overflowed in 
time of freshet. About was a scattered growth 
of oak and basswood, with a profusion of under- 
brush farther away. A rude tumble-down dwell- 
ing was in sight—the only and nearly obliterated 
mark of civilization. 

The guide now came up with me and I drew 
from him the information that this cabin had 
once been the headquarters of a band of Missouri 
outlaws, and that their plunder was still secreted 
in the vicinity. While talking I observed that a 
phoebe was building a nest in the cliff opposite me. 
Just below the nest I discovered this inscription: 

“Ket. 34. b.’ 

Near at hand was a blazed tree. What did 
these signs mean? It flashed upon me and I 
spoke: ‘Guide! Thirty-four feet between that 
nest and the blazed tree was once hid a kettle of 
plunder. That would be in the water, half-way 
down that sink-hole. Do you suppose it is there 
now?’ He looked dazed at first, flushed red and 
then seemed to recover and grow interested. I 
arranged to return on the morrow, with drags, 
and see what we could find. Then we proceeded 
to the cave. To enter this we had to pass down 
several stair-like steps, three or four feet in 
hight, and move on about ten feet, when we came 
to the real entrance. This was a small passage 
under a huge overhanging rock, which looked as 
if it might chuck down and close the opening. 
The guide now lit the lantern and got down on 
his hands and knees and crawled in. I followed, 
silent and watchful. 

I crawled a few steps and stood erect. The 
lantern threw its feeble light over the dark in- 
terior, and when my eyes became accustomed to 
the sudden change, I was able to note its shape 
and extent. It was about forty feet long and ten 
in hight and width, with the entrance near the 
middle. At the upper end astream of water fell 
several feet, swept through the cavern, and with 
a sucking sound disappeared at the extremity. 
On the entrance side just above the water was a 
footpath, wide enough for one person. But this 
was interrupted at the upper end, near the falls, 
by an inset of the rocky side, with irregular pro- 
jections. Here a large shelf of rock was near the 
top of the cave. The air wascold and damp with 
the mist from the falls, and the water made con- 
stant sound. 

I was peering about for that peculiarity from 
which the cave was named, when the guide 
turned down the light and remarked that the old 
man had a smile on his face to-day. Now the 
distinct outlines of a human face on the opposite 





wall became visible to me. It was larger than 
an ordinary face and seemed to have the massed 
light of myriads of glow-worms. It looked as 
pile and ascold. I had seen the same light on 
decaying wood; but perhaps this might be owing 
to the crystalization of some mineral. If I could 
only reach it, doubtless I could decide. Buta 
dark, rapidstreamintervened. I could butstand 
and gaze. 

**You see that shelf,” the guide said; ‘‘well, 
up there are the old man’s bones, and long ago 
this verse was found beside them: 

‘Another being yet shall die 

Within this burial place; 

Another body yet shall lie 

Upon this shelf-grave, damp and high, 
And then another face’ ” 

He seemed surprised at the effect this quota- 
tion had produced upon me and laughed. This 
made me hate him and I turned to go from the 
cave, when he bid me holdthe lantern. He then 
climbed to the high shelf, bringing back some of 
the ghastly relics with him, and was inclined to 
make light of them. I disliked his levity and 
wanted to go. At this he tossed the relics back 
and stepped between me and the entrance, say- 
ing that he would go first. I held the lantern 
fast and glanced back over my shoulder at that 
mysterious figure upon the opposite wall as he 
proceeded to crawl out. He seemed to be slow 
in passing, and just as I wasabout to follow there 
was a heavy jar that shook the earth like an 
earthquake. Almost simultaneously the massive 
rock above the entrance chucked down, com- 
pletely closing the passage. I stood still, speech- 
less and paralyzed. I knew that the leaning 
mass had fallen from the cliff and the jar of the 
fall had caused this rock to slide down and close 
the entrance. 

I was buried alive. I was already breathing 
the air of my own grave, and I knew also that 
the creek, being obstructed by the fall, would 
soon come dashing down the steps of the cavern, 
filling the outer cavity, and, finding its way in 
through the disjointed rocks, fill the cave—and 
drown me. 

The case seemed hopeless, but if anything was 
to be done, it must be done atonce. I called, but 
there was no answer. I went to the lowerend of 
the cavern and tried tothink. Here the water 
whirled round and went out with a sucking noise. 
I put my ear to the wall and listened. 1 fancied 
I could hear a rumbling sound, as if another 
chamber was just below. If I could reach it, 
would I find an outlet? This was doubtful. I was 
convinced that the attempt was suicide. 

I now returned past the former entrance of the 
cave, through which the water had already made 
its appearance, and went to the upperend. Again 
I tried tothink. The falls were about three feet 
from the top of the cave and nearly onalevel with 
the high shelf. The water did not quite fill the 
passage. Was it possible to spring into that and 
work one’s way up to some outlet? I knew it 
would be more difficult to work against the cur- 
rent than to go with it, but progress might bring 
me nearer an Outlet. It seemed my only hope 
and I was determined to try it. 

By this time the water was rushing into the 
cavern from the old entrance, so that two streams 
of nearly equal size were engaged in filling it. I 
climbed to the high shelf, from which I was to 
attempt to reach the passage. But, horror! I was 
about to invade another's grave! Should I pro- 
ceed? One more glance at the double influx of 
water determined me. I clung to the rock with 
one hand and with the other swept the ghastly 
relics from it. With them the lantern fell from 
my arm and went out. 

Words cannot express the feeling of horror 
which I now felt at being thus deprived of my 
last earthly comfort. I glanced at the face oppo- 
site. It seemed possessed of articulate motion. 
The cheeks glowed and the lips moved as if to 
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mock me. I turned away my face; it was too 
much for human endurance. Faint and sick, I 
ell forward upon the shelf, scarcely breathing. 
Indeed, there seemed to be no air in the cavern. 
‘old chills swept over me. The stiffening of my 
ody seemed already begun. 

I now began to think of my past life and my 
infitness for death. Every mean act and petty 
nisdemeanor rushed upon my mind. Molehills 
yecame mountains. How wicked I had been, and 
had come into my grave to repent! Who would 
c<now that I had repented? I could never make 
the wrong right. If I only could! 

All this time the place had been growing 
loser, and breathing more difficult. I grew 
ainter and more helpless, but the prickly sensa- 
tion in my limbs had ceased. I began to grow 
ndifferent to my fate, and I even almost felt that 
| could die without regret. One thing alone 
seemed to impress me with horror—that face 
with its repulsive features glaring and staring 
ind winking at me. I had an almost resistless 
lesire to see if it was there as before. Yet 





I fancied that I could feel a draft of coolair. I 
turned on my rocky bed and felt down to the 
water. It was more than a foot below, but the 
rock where I lay was wet. It flashed upon me 
that the water was lowering. It had reached me, 
restored my consciousness, and had begun to 
recede. Hope sprang up in my bosom. I might 
yet be saved! 

I now began to move about and was gratified to 
feel my strength returning. I now carefully 
worked myself along the shelf and reached out 
to the upper entrance. The water had already 
fallen below its top and I could feel the cool air 
coming. I thoughtof the basinabove. Perhaps 
its water had been exhausted and the passage 
hither would soon be free. I again put my hand 
in the water. But what was this—the lantern 
lodged on the shelf below. 

I soon had alight. Hope now increased and I 
thanked fortune for this last blessing. Soon the 
the inlet was comparatively free and I got into 
it and began to work my way up. It was dark, 
winding and slippery. Sometimes there was 





“I WAS BURIED ALIVE." 


dared not tura my head and lacked the power 
'doso. But even this fear grew less and less. 
became less and less conscious. A drowsy feel- 
g seemed to take possession of me. I did not 
re to throw it off, and finally it mastered me. 
knew no more. 
How long I was in this state Ido not know. I 
roke as fromadream. I doubted the reality of 
y past experience. It seemed anightmare. I 
ened my eyes. It wasstill dark. I raised my 
nd and touched the cold rocks. Then every- 
ing flashed backuponme. Thenightmare was 
eality! But was I dead? I tried to move and 
ind that I could control my limbs. But my 
‘.othes were wet and I was cold. I listened, and 
srything wasstiil. The gurgling sound of water 
d the roar of the falls had ceased. The still- 
38 was terrible. I turned my head to look for 
that dreadful face. It was gone! I could scarcely 
ealize it. I now felt the wall to determine my 
exact location. It was as I had supposed and the 
terrible apparition had vanished. 

experienced a great sense of relief and no- 
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ticed that I could now breathe with perfect ease. 


room to stand erect and walk forward; and some- 
times I was compelled to crawl upon my hands 
through low openings. I waded through shallow 
pools and nearly lost my footing many times. 
There was one large chamber with many recesses 
and asparkling roof, but I hurried on. The cur- 
rent of air grew fresher and stronger, and at last 
asingle gleam of light met my eye. It was as 
quickly lost. But I pressed on and finally emerged 
through a low opening into the empty basin, 
clambered up its slippery side and was safe. 

The next day I abandoned the region forever. 
The iron mines are still undeveloped. The ket- 
tle of buried plunder is still untouched, unless 
by the geologist guide. Peace be with him. 


* 
* 


LOVE’S INFINITY. 





What is the measure of my love? 

Not earth below nor heaven above 

Hath aught to measure infinite, 

Nor depth nor space hath bounded it; 

Tho’ measured by infinity 

*Tis yet too small, dear heart, for thee! 
FLORENCE A. JONES. 








Hampton, Ia. 


A BORDER FUNERAL. 





A writer in the Orting Oracle was a justice of 
the peace in a Montana town during the con- 
struction days of the Northern Pacific, and he 
says in telling the following rough but touching 
story, that a justice of peace was a greater nan 
there than the chief justice of the United States. 
He married couples, buried the dead, put out the 
fires, took a drink with everybody, was referee 
at dog fights, settled family rows, preached, 
made speeches, and was ready for anything. 

“One cold morning I was waited upon by a 
delegation of gamblers and informed that one of 
the ‘girls’ was dead. They said that she had 
passed in her checks during the night, and as 
she was the slickest girl in the camp she was to 
have a 24-carat send-off and no mistake. I went 
around to see the body and to find out if possible 
the cause of her death. I was satisfied that the 
girl had taken morphine and died from the ef- 
fects, and so rendered my decision, which satis- 
fied all. I set the hour for the funeral and re- 
turned to the cabin to prepare my remarks. 
There was not a bible in the camp and I had to 
play it alone. It was a cold, stormy, Montana 
winter day, and that added much to the sadness of 
the occasion. The grave was dug out among the 
pines, and a more God-forsaken place it would be 
hard to find; but it was the best we had. 

“The hour arrived, the procession formed, 
myself in front of the pall-bearers, consisting of 
gamblers, with the body ina rough pine box. Next 
came the ‘girls’ of the town, with the business 
men in the rear. We wended our way slowly to 
the last resting place, where, alone and unknown, 
amid the rocks and pines, with the awful still- 
ness of the mountains, all that was earthly of that 
unfortunate girl would stay until the last day. 

“‘No one could pray; no one could sing. I 
poured out my soul to God in my poor, stumbling 
way—told him all aboutit. We were unanimous 
in the belief that she was more sinned against 
than sinning, and would He in His infinite good- 
ness and kindness forgive her, wipe out all the 
black spots on her soul, forget her past and save 
her for her soul’s sake? Would He suspend all 
rules, throw open wide the portals of heaven, 
have sweetest music played on a thousand harps, 
and bid that poor, tired, sin-stained soul enter 
the realms of happiness, purity and rest? 

‘Tt was our funeral, because everybody did all 
they could. There were a few of all kinds, to be 
sure, but they were human, with souls to save. 
There are many of the old boys scattered through- 
out the Northwest who will recollect that stormy 
Montana day and how we knocked at Eternity’s 
door for admittance for that girl’s soul, and all 
will agree that our knocking was not in vain— 
that the gates were thrown open and forgivenes 
and rest came to her.” 


THE LONGEST RAILWAY TANGENT. 





The greatest stretch of perfectly straight rail- 
way track—more scientifically termed ‘‘tangent”’ 
—in North America, is to be found on the new 
**Soo” line of the C. P. R. beginning at a point 
a few miles from Pasqua. It continues for sev- 
enty miles and altogether in Canadian territory. 
The next longest is west of St. Thomas on the 
Michigan Central, which is about sixty-seven 
miles. The longest stretch of tangent in the 
world is to be found in the Argentine Republic 
and continues for 250 miles. It completely eclipses 
the model line of the Czar of Russia from St. 
Petersburg to Moscow which—taking a rule and 
placing it on a map—he ordered it to be built 
perfectly straight. On the survey being made it 
was found that lakes, hills and rivers would not 
admit of it; and though as straight as possible, it 
is anything but a perfect tangent.— Winnipeg 
Western World. 
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THE YELLOWSTONE VALLEY. 

We have in view, as a feature of one of our 
next summer’s numbers, an illustrated article on 
the Yellowstone Valley. After leaving the Na- 
tional Park the Yellowstone has a course of 
about 500 miles, all within the State of Montana. 
For this entire distance it forms a handsome val- 
ley. For 341 miles of its course, that is to say, 
from Glendive up to Livingston, the river is par- 
alleled by the main line of one of the great trans- 
continental railroads—the Northern Pacific, and 
for 51 miles further, up to Cinnabar, the north- 
ern gateway to the Park, there is a branch road 
of the same system. Every part of the valley 
except its extreme lower end is therefore acces- 
sible by rail. The entire valley lies within the 
arid belt. No part of it can be farmed without 
irrigation. The soil is everywhere rich in ele- 
ments of fertility, the climate is excellent, the 
mean annual temperature being about the same 
as that of Iowa and Northern Illinois, but there 
is not sufficient rainfall to mature crops. Some- 
thing has been done here and there in the way 
of irrigation, notably on the thirty-mile long 
bottom above Billings, which is all under ditch, 
and much more is likely to be done during the 
next few years. There are many tributaries of 
the Yellowstone from which canals can be taken 
out, as has been done lately from the Boulder, 
near Big Timber, and from the Tongue, near 
Miles City, and careful engineering surveys 
will no doubt demonstrate that there are consid- 
erable stretches of bottom land along the main 
river thatcan be brought under ditch. Besides, 
there are many points where limited areas of ex- 
cellent land for hay, corn, vegetables and fruit 
can be watered at small cost by current-wheels 
placed in the river, operating pumps to raise the 
water to the needed hight. 

Population in this handsome valley and in the 
numerous lateral valleys opening out from it is 
still very scant, and stock-raising is the only im- 





portantindustry. We believe there is room anda 
good living for thousands more of settlers in this 
part of Montana and that it offers an attractive 
field for the investment of capital in irrigation 
enterprises. The time will come when there 
will be a belt of dense settlement'all along the 
valley, and then the cattle from the neighboring 
ranges will be fattened on corn, roots and alfalfa 
grown on valley farms and will go to market 
worth twice as much per head as they now bring. 

We are at the beginning of a new epoch in the 
West. People are discovering by sad experience 
that they cannot all live in towns and cities. 
Thousands are beginning to look for land upon 
which they can plant themselves and their chil- 
dren and enjoy a sense of permanency and se- 
curity. The fine valley of the Yellowstone will 
not be much longer neglected. In pointing out 
the actual present openings it offers to settlers, 
we know we shall interest a large number of 
readers. 





*@ 
LABOR IN MONTANA. 


We believe that we speak within bounds when 
we say that were it not for conditions resulting 
from the attitude of the Miners’ Union, Montana 
would have twenty thousand more people than 
she has to-day and would be producing annually 
two millions more wealth. The union is the 
leading labor organization in Montana and all 
other organizations follow in its wake. Its posi- 
tion is that all men who work in mines shall re- 
ceive $3.50 per day, whether they be skilled 
miners, or common laborers who shovel ore into 
cars. This rate of wages was established many 
years ago, when all the necessaries and luxuries 
of life cost from twenty-five to fifty per cent more 
than they cost to-day, and when all labor was 
fully employed. Theclaim of the union is that 
wages should bear no relation to the value of the 
product of labor, or to the general condition of 
business and the labor market. When the $3 50 
rate was fixed silver was worth almost double 
what it now brings. The mine owner must bear 
all the burden of the decline—the laborer none. 
If the mine cannot continue to work at the old- 
wages rate it must shut down. If other men would 
be glad to work it for three dollars or two dollars 
a day they must be intimidated with threats of 
wounds and death—threats that are not to be 
treated lightly in lonely mountain gorges where 
the arm of the law cannot be depended on fora 
protection from mob violence. The employer who 
should venture to hire men for less than the 
union rate would be in daily peril of his life and 
the destruction of his works. Many mines have 
shut down because they cannot pay the unreason- 
able wages fixed by the union, and which might 
continue to take out silver ore even at the present 
low price of the bullion if they could employ at 
fair rates the idle men loafing about the towns 
and camps and living on the charity of the union 
treasury. Scores of good properties not yet de- 
veloped would be opened up if labor could be 
brought to a reasonable basis. 

All over the country, except in the mining 
States of the Rocky Mountains, wages have come 
down to correspond with the general reduction 
in the prices of commodities. The operation of 
economic laws is temporarily suspended in these 
mountain districts by a sort of terrorism that 
prevents the expression of a healthy, independent 
public opinion. The politicians support the 
union because they want the votes of its mem- 
bers. The editors are afraid to discuss the ques- 
tion, although a majority of the members of the 
union are foreigners who do not read their pa- 
pers. Meanwhile the whole State is suffering a 
seriousinjury. Long established enterprises have 
been forced toshutdown. The absurd wage rate 
is a veto on the starting of newenterprises. The 
success of the miners in maintaining an artificial 
wage standard encourages men in other branches 





of employment to make demands that are ruin- 
ous to their employers. Its tendency is also to 
take away from working men the incentive to 
excel in their handicrafts. All are put upon a 
dead level. The most unskillful and the laziest 
get the same pay as the skillful and the indus- 
trious. Merit earns no reward. 

If Montana is to make any substantial progress 
in the near future there must be a change in this 
unnatural and demoralizing condition of affairs. 
There must be an equitable adjustment of the 
compensation of labor to the prices of the pro- 
duct of labor and to the reduced prices of all com- 
modities required by the laborer. Tenthousand 
men could be hired in the older States to go to 
Montana and work for two dollars a day who 
would be delighted to get such a job. Ask a 
member of the Miners’ Union what sense or jus- 
tice there is in standing out for $3.50 a day when 
that sum is equivalent in purchasing power 
to what five dollars was when the rate was estab- 
lished, and when all labor has come down in all 
other parts of the country. He will admit that 
there is no argument in support of his claim, but 
pleads that if a reduction should begin there is 
no telling where it would stop. His last word 
will be that the miners have the power and mean 
to continue to use it. Intimidation is what is re- 
lied on in the last resort. The time must soon 
come, however, when there will be a reaction 
against the tyranny of the union—when public 
sentiment will shake off its timidity and find ex- 
pression through the press. Then the people of 
Montana will wonder why they so long allowed 
a comparatively small body of men, mostly for- 
eigners with no property at stake in the State, to 
hold a club over them. 





RE-ADJUSTMENTS. 

There are important re-adjustments going on 
in social and industrial life all over this Western 
country—re-adjustments of expenditures to con- 
form with reduced incomes; re-adjustments of 
production to meet diminished demands; re-ad- 
justments of labor by its transfer from unprofit- 
able to profitable lines; re-adjustments of habits 
and ideas to agree with new standards enforced 
by hard times. These processes are always un- 
pleasant and often painful, but they are necessary 
and in the end will work out beneficial results. 

The rush to the towns and cities, which was a 
marked feature of the late era of speculation, has 
stopped, and there begins to be a return wave to 
the country of people who are outof employment 
and who see no prospect of getting upon good 
regular pay rollsagain. Such people turn natur- 
ally to the soil as the nourishing mother, that 
at least will supply them with food. Many young 
men who left the farms to become clerks or 
factory hands are returning to the plow. Many 
others who have grown up in the townsand have 
thriftily put by a little money now purchase sub- 
urban places where they can raise poultry, vege- 
tables and fruit and thus get a large part of the 
food supply for their families from the soil. Men 
with capital which they used to employ in some 
of the many forms of speculation that were ac- 
tive in the cities a few yearsago are now seeking 
opportunities to engage with their money in 
some modest and safe industry—perhaps a small 
flouring mill, or a prune orchard, or the reclaim- 
ing of a few thousand acres by an irrigating 
ditch or working placer gravel for gold. The 
cities get some compensation for these losses of 
population, however, by the opening of many 
minor industries, heretofore neglected in the 
press for big things. In fact it is a timeof small 
enterprises, in both town and country, and a 
moderate profit is found in avocations that were 
formerly overlooked. 

On the farms the tendency is to buy less from 
the stores and shops, to do a good deal of repair- 
ing at home, and to raise all the food products 
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that the farm will produce in order to save on 

grocery bills. Of course this hurts the stores 
and shops and they are compelled to retrench all 
around. The general effect on the character of 
the farm population must be good, however, in 
the development of ingenuity, handiness and the 
faculty of making the most of things. The cul- 
tivation of a garden and the keeping of bees and 
poultry call for a higher grade of intelligence 
than the riding of a sulky plow back and forth 
over a field. The man who uses a few tools to 
fix up his house or barn instead of hiring a car- 
penter makes some gain of mental stamina. Our 
Western farming has been much too lax and 
lazy in the era of general prosperity lately closed 
and hard times have come to work the cure of 
much shiftlessness and extravagance. 

It cannot be said that with the ruling low prices 
of farm products rural life is now particularly 
attractive on its financial side, but it is better to 
have the assurance of food, fuel and shelter on a 
farm than to owe the landlord and the grocer in 
the city and to walk the streets in quest of 
employment. Besides, a good deal has been said 
in the newspapers about the discouraging side of 
farm life that is exaggerated and is not properly 
offset by statements showing that the decline in 
all the articles the farmer must buy has been as 
great as in the products he raises to sell. The 
condition of the farmer is in fact just as good as 
it was when wheat broughta dollar a bushel and 
he paid nearly twice as much for his sugar, his 
clothes, his shoes and his reaper as he now pays. 
With the restoration of old-fashioned economies 
and household industries on the farm the farmer 
of this day will certainly be better off in money 
returns than was his father or grandfather. He 
does not have to work as hard and a multitude of 
comforts and luxuries are at his command which 
were quite out of the reach of the farmer’s family 
of the last generation. 

It will not be long before towns will begin to 
feel an impetus from the growth of the country. 
There will be more producers on the land to buy 
goods and implements and the merchants and 
manufacturers will require more men to carry on 
their business. Then there will followa few years 
of what might be called normal conditions, when 
the towns are well sustained and grow in a nat- 
ural ratio to the growth of the country. After- 
wards, no doubt, the pendulum will swing up 
again on the side of speculation, expansion, neg- 
lect of farm life and over-population of the towns. 
Then the old story will be gone over again, of a 
crisis, of hard times and of a gradual re-adjust- 
ment of capital and labor, of expenditures, habits 
and modes of living. Until the human race be- 
comes more reasonable and sane than it is at pres- 
ent this history will repeat itself with variations 
only in minor details. We progress in the manner 
of the frog in the wellin the old arithmetic prob- 
lem, which jumped up two feet and fell back one. 
The question was, how many leaps the frog would 
have to make to get out. Mankind will make a 
good many forward movements with a backsliding 
following each before the level of even and con- 
tinuous progress is attained. 

* 


SILVER WILL RECOVER. 


There are many hopeful signs of the recovery 
of silver from its present depressed condition. 
In England the bimetallists are constantly gain- 
ing strength. The commercial relations between 
England and India are getting more and more 
out of gear by reason of the cessation of the coin- 
age of rupess at the Indian mints. Throughout 
Europe the best progressive thought is now in 
the direction of the free use of both the precious 
metals as a necessary basis of the great fabric of 
paper circulation. In this country a broad line 
of distinction has already been established be- 
tween the genuine bimetallists and the free-sil - 
ver agitators. The former want to establish a 











parity of value between the silver dollar and 
the gold dollar so as to plant our paper currency 
on the firm support of two legs of equal length. 
Thelatter want cheap money and would be glad 
to see gold driven out of circulation and the pres- 
ent fifty-cent silver dollar made the standard of 
all values. Fortunately these cheap-dollar peo- 
ple are in a very small minority and have very 
little strength east of the Mississippi River. 

Silver is now at a panic price. It does not 
bring the average cost of production with a rea- 
sonable profit added. It cannot long remain at 
this low-water mark. An international agree- 
ment for the general remonetization of the white 
metal is one of the most probable events of the 
near future. Owners of silver mines may well 
take courage. The darkest days are over. They 
should adopt all possible economies in mining 
and reduction. Especially should they seek to 
bring about a reasonable adjustment of wages to 
the general decline in the cost of living and the 
price of the products of labor. When the revival 
in silver comes there will be no rebound to the 
old prices, but there will be established a figure 
which will make all good mines profitable to 
work and will put the industry on a basis of per- 
manent activity and moderate, staying prosper- 
ity. Labor in the silver districts will then have 
regular employment at fair wages instead of oc- 
casional employment at high wages alternating 
with long periods of idleness. 

+ 

OuR North Dakota friends should not be too 
enthusiastic over the prospect of marketing their 
lignite in the Twin Cities for a manufacturing 
and steam-heating fuel. The recent tests at the 
St. Paul Harvester Works demonstrated shat it 
burns freely under boilers, with a strong, long 
flame that penetrates the flues further than the 
flame of ordinary bituminous coal and produces 
comparatively little ash and no smoke at all to 
speak of. It is clean to handle and the fire- 
men are well pleased with it. Its heating 
power is, however, not over eighty per cent of 
that of the bituminous screenings from Iowa, I1- 
linois and Pennsylvania commonly burned in our 
furnaces. The question as to its use in compe- 
tition with these coals is purely one of relative 
cost and the major part of the cost is the railway 
haui. If the railroads running to North Dakota 
can make any money hauling it to the Twin 
Cities and delivering it ata price that will be less 
than eighty per cent of the price now paid for 
other steam-making coal, it will come here; if 
not it cannot come. Todo this they will have to 
make a rate from the mines to St. Paul much less 
than the present rate from the mines to Fargo. 





*» 


THAT the gold-bearing gravels of Montana are 
again becoming of recognized value, is shown by 
the fact that in Jefferson County alone last sea- 
son the average monthly locations exceeded one 
thousand acres. Toillustrate, in June 1,387 acres 
were located by an aggregate of eighty-nine per- 
sons, and in July, ninety persons located an ag- 
gregate of 1,253 acres. This is directly in line with 
the theories and facts given by THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE in an article on placer mining pub- 
lished in February last. 


SO 


KOSSUTH, 











Death robes in substance of its deepest awe 
The patriot’s catafalque. Toward it will turn 
The eyes of an admiring world while burn 
The quenchiless fires of Liberty with Law 
Upon the altar of the heart. We saw, 
O’er severing seas, eternity inurn 
One who shall live while kingcraft’s gy ves men spurn, 
And glorious brand of Revolution draw. 
So long as Freedom's yoemen dedicate 
The strength and fire of manheod and of youth 
To Tyranny’s undoing; till the State 
Sees throne and septer melt in the untruth 
Of chainless progress, shall be consecrate 
The Magyar's pride, the boast of earth—Kossuth! 
St. Paul, Minn. JOHN TALMAN, 








A KINSMAN of mine in Ohio writes an interest- 
ing letter, with no thought of getting into print, 
on an article in the April Forum in which I dis- 
cussed the changes brought about by farm ma- 
chinery in farm life. He says: ‘‘My memory 
runs back to the introduction of the grain-cradle 
which superceded the sickle—the earliest har- 
vesting machine. I doubt if you ever saw one in 
use, unless it was as an aid to the cradle in lodged 
and badly tangled grain. But my father was an 
expert with the sickle and I always enjoyed see- 
ing him use it. He, you may remember, was 
never given to boasting, but I have heard him 
modestly admit that he never found a man who 
could excel him with the sickle. No finer sight 
could be seen than a half-dozen reapers working 
in unison as they cut a swath across the field. Let 
me give you a little picture of a harvest scene of 
my boyhood days. Adjoining the farm of my 
father on which I was born, but on the opposite 
side of the road, was a large farm owned by Mr. 
Church, one of the first settlers of Riga Town- 
ship, Monroe County, N. J. The corner field of 
Mr. C.’s farm containing fifty acres, lay oppo- 
site to our farm of fifty acres. It was often 
One great wheat-field. At harvest time, some 
morning, did you look down the north road to- 
ward Mr. Church’s house, you might see him 
coming up the road with twenty men, each with 
a sickle across his shoulder, coming to reap that 
fifty acres of wheat. One of the reapers, an ac- 
knowledged first-class workman, is chosen by 
Mr. C. as the leader or foreman, who not only 
leads till the work is completed, but who is ex- 
pected to have the entire oversight of the men 
and see thatall the work is properly dohe. Each 
man cuts a swath about half as wide as a cradle 
cuts, laying the handfuls in small gavels at his 
left as he works across the field. When across, 
each reaper hangs his sickle over his left shoul- 
der, the end of the long blade extending under 
his right arm atthe shoulder. [ach man now 
goes back over his swath, picks up the small gav- 
els, three or four of which he places together and 
binds into one bundle. And this process is re- 
peated all day, the shocking being done the last 
thing before quitting work for the day. At 
night ten acres of that field are in the shock; and 
if the weather continues fair, at the end of the 
fifth day the whole field is reaped and shocked. 
I do not know the price of labor of that day, but 
I presume it did not exceed fifty cents; if so, then 
to place that field in shock cost one dollar per 
acre. It can probably be done much cheaper 
now, but the waste is enormous, and the fields 
must be raked with a horse-rake to get the 
‘scattering,’ but with the sickle there was no 
waste; almost every head was saved.” 


My correspondent goes on to draw a contrast 
between the social life of the farm in the time of 
his boyhood and thatof the present day. ‘‘Three- 
quarters of acentury ago, in their poverty, farm- 
era were dependent upon each other for tools 
of all kind, for each had but few and some 
none, and so they were continually borrow 
ing of each other, and each call to borrow was a 
longer or shorter call for exchange of news, or 
plans, or social chat. We borrowed or loaned 
everything—axes, hoes, plows, harrows, wagons, 
oxen and ox-carts, augers, saws, shovels, bed- 
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wrenches (I wonder if you know what they were,or 
ever saw one); indeed, you cannot name anything 
that a farmer had that at some time somebody 
did not want to borrow. And this system, for it 
was a system, was not confined to the men by any 
means; the wives borrowed, too, a baking of flour, 
a drawing of tea, a cup of sugar, a spoonful of 
saleratus (there was no soda then), a plate of but- 
ter for company, wearing apparel, and I don’t 
know what else. Now, don’t you see how this 
dependence was conducive to sociability? Then 
there was the need of help to raise a house or 
barn—the exchange of labor in haying and har- 
vesting, logging bees, chopping bees, husking 
bees, paring bees, evening visits in the winter and 
sleighing parties for both old and young, two 
services at church on Sunday and an hour be- 
tween given to social chatand exchange of neigh- 
borhood news, and perhaps a little scandal. All 
this is changed now—the farmers are all inde- 
pendent, they no longer feel the need to borrow, 
seldom go toa neighbor for anything, unless it 
is to buy or sell something; the weekly and daily 
papers give all the news—foreign, home, domes- 
tic and local, everybody knows everything—its 
all for No. 1 now, and the devil take the hind- 
most.” 


A MANUFACTURER of traction engines, who 
lives in Chelsea, Mass., writes me a letter taking 
me sharply to task for what he calls erroneous 
statements concerning steam plowing in an ar- 
ticle I contributed to the April Forum on the in- 
fluence of farm machinery on farm life. He says 
I asserted in that article that there is no practi- 
cal steam plow in existence. I asserted nothing 
of the sort. I have seen steam plowing in Hun- 
gary, in Louisiana, and in recent years in Mon- 
tana. What I did write was that it seems as far 
away from general adoption as ever; that it is 
not an economic success, for the reason that the 
farmer who tries it finds that he must have plenty 
of horses and men to do the bulk of his work and 
help the big traction engine out of any trouble it 
may get into by reason of rough ground, mud 
holes or breakage of machinery. The manager of 
the big barley farm at Manhattan, Montana, told 
me lately that he had given steam plowing a fair 
trial; that it was successful on fairly level and 
dry ground, but that he couldn’t figure out any 
saving over gang plows and mules. Teams and 
men were required to haul fuel and water to the 
traction engine; then there would come wet days 
when the engine would get stalled, and now and 
then there was a breakage of some part that 
would make a vexatious delay for repairs. He 
kept a careful account of the cost of plowing by 
steam and found that he could plow the same 
amount of ground in the old way a little cheaper. 
A number of the North Dakota bonanza farmers 
have tried the steam plows and I think their ex- 
perience has been about the same as that of the 
Montana manager. I would be glad to hear 
from them on this question. In order to make 
steam plowing profitable, the machine must en- 
able the farmer to dispense with a certain number 
of work animals. Practically it does not, because 
there must be horses or mules sufficient to haul 
the reapers and do the general farm work, and if 
these are idle during the plowing season while 
the steam engine is marching across the fields 
hauling the gang plows, where is the gain? I 
was an enthusiast on the subject of steam plow- 
ing twenty years ago, bnt I know more about it 
nowthanI did then. We part witha good many 
of our enthusiasms as we get along in life. 


Dip it ever occur to the doctors who work upon 
our State legislatures to pass medical monopoly 
laws giving to State boards the power to decide 
who shall and who shall not practice the art of 
healing, that to be consistent they ought to pro- 
hibit the sale of all patent medicines. They at- 
tempt to determine what schools of physicians 





shall be allowed to give medicine to the sick, but 


they permit anybody to buy any sort of nostrum 
thatthe drugstores sell. A man may kill himself 
or the members of his family with any kind of 
preparation that he sees advertised and the law 
will notinterfere, but he may not employ a physi- 
cian who is not licensed by a board, because no 
such physician can practice unless he takes the 
risk of being sent to jail. Notlongagoa graduate 
of one of the principal medical colleges, who 
had practiced for many years, was indicted in 
St. Paul for practicing without a license. He 
had been refused a license by the State board 
for no other reason than the fact that he adver- 
tised in the newspapers that he could cure cer- 
tain diseases. The board regarded this as un- 
professional. They said that he could advertise 
to treat diseases, but not tocure them. So they 
tried to break up his business and drive him out 
of the State. He kept on practicing, stood his 
trial and a jury had the good sense to acquit 
him. Monopoly is a bad thing, in business, in 
religion, in medicine or in anything else. 


THE late Commodore Kittson, of St. Paul, was 
a& man whose word was always as good as his 
bond. On one occasion he asked a real estate 
dealer how much he could get for a certain piece 
of improved property. The dealer said he felt 
confident that he could sell it for seventy thou- 
sand dollars. ‘‘Very well,’ replied the Commo- 
dore, ‘‘you can have it for that sum.”” The next 
day another real estate man, hearing of the 
transaction, rushed into the Commodore’s office 
and exclaimed: ‘I have just heard that you 
told K. he could have that property for seventy 
thousand. Why, I will get you eighty-five thou- 
sand for it.” ‘*Nomatter what you can get,” said 
the Commodore; “I told K. he could have it for 
seventy thousand and that endsit.” ‘Did you 
give him any contract in writing?” persisted the 
caller. ‘‘No, I didn’t; I gave him my word.” 
“But, Commodore, that was no sale. He can’t 
hold you to it. Dll get you a purchaser for 
eighty-five.”’ ‘You get out of my office,” roared 
the Commodore, and the man knew the old gen- 
tleman too well to wait fora second hint. Warm 
and faithful attachment to his friends was another 
trait of the Commodore’s character. He once 
owned pretty much all the stock of the St. Paul 
GasCompany. When hesold it he specified in the 
contract of sale that his friend Gen. Sibley should 
remain the president of the company at the sal- 
ary he was then receiving as long as he lived. 
This was made so binding that it was strictly 
carried out and the gallantold general continued 
at his post in the gas office until death removed 
him. 


THE very remarkable developments that have 
occurred at Basin, Montana, during the past 
year, are a good illustration of what a little well 
directed money and energy may accomplish. 
Basin is nearly midway between Helena and 
Butte, and is an old camp that was ‘“‘held down” 
by old-time prospectors who did not have money 
sufficient to develop their miningclaims. About 
two years ago a number of Helena business men 
took hold of a prospect named the Hope, and by 
judicious work have made it one of the great gold 
producers of the world. That development 
stimulated other capitalists, and the result is 
that the long-time dead district of Basin is now 
one of the liveliestand best paying mining camps 
in Montana. Therearescores of similar districts 
in Montana and Idaho that a little time, money 
and intelligence would develop into equally pros- 
perous camps. 


CONTRASTING California with the Northwest, 
a friend who lately visited the land of oranges 
writes: ‘‘Let any industrious man with an average 
family, and from two to five thousand dollars in 
cash, go into any of the valleys in Washington or 





Western Montana and make a home, and at the 
end of ten years he will be worth five times as 
much money as he would have been worth had 
he gone to Southern California with the same 
capital, family, and for the same purpose. In 
the mean time he will have enjoyed better health, 
had a better variety of pleasure, and raised a 
much better family. A fruit-grower in the North 
Yakima Valley can grow more and better fruits, 
and in greater variety than is possible at any 
point in California. And he can do this at less 
cost and more profit.”’ 


DURING his recent visit to Europe, J. J. Hill 
learned that a ticket from London to Edinburgh, 
400 miles, costs as much as one from St. Paul to 
New York, 1,400 miles. Healso learned that the 
English roads charge as much for hauling wheat 
250 miles as do our American roads for hauling 
it to Minneapolis from points in North Dakota, 
400 miles distant. In these comparisons may be 
found a partial explanation of the financial break- 
down of many of our Western roads. Competi- 
tion, unreasoning public clamour and hostile leg- 
islation have combined to force rates down below 
thelevel necessary for earaing operating expenses 
and interest on bonded debt. As an illustration, 
look at the ruinous absurdity of carrying passen- 
gers from St. Paul to San Francisco for $29—a 
rate of about one cent per mile. On the New 
York Central, where there isa town every five 
miles and acity every twenty or thirty miles, and 
where the traffic is enormous, the rate is two 
cents; yetour Pacific roads, traversing the moun- 
tains and deserts of the vast and sparsely popu- 
lated mid-continental region, are carrying pas- 
sengers for about half that figure. 


TERE is nothing so cheap as railway service, 
yet there is nothing people complain about and 
kick about so much. My opinion is that we have 
reached the end of the long down-hill grade in 
railway rates and that we shall see higher rather 
than lower rates prevail during the next decade. 
It will be wise for our Western communities to 
adjust themselves to this coming change. We 
shall not get our grain and cattle to the Atlantic 
seaboard any cheaper than we are now able to 
do, or get Eastern goods and machinery at lower 
freight rates than we are now paying. The wise 
course for us to take is to live more within our 
own resources, encourage all our home manu- 
facturing enterprises and build up numerous 
local centers for the consumption of our farm 
products. The highest prosperity can never be 
reached by shipping what we have to sell to dis- 
tant markets and buying what we need to buy in 
distant markets. Such a course means the pay- 
ing of long-haul freight rates on both kinds of 
commodities. Let us multiply our shops, factor- 
ies and mills, utilize the power in our streams 
and our beds of lignite coal and become more 
independent of the East. In my boyhood Ohio 
was an agricultural State, raising wheat to 
ship to New York. Nowit is full of factoriesand 
it buys wheat in Minnesota to feed its own people. 

ee 

An exchange says that at the funeral of Moses 
Minthorn, the educated Indian on the Umatilla 
Reservation, Oregon, a number of Indians, to- 
gether with whites, acted as pall-bearers. Not- 
withstanding the education of Mr. Minthorn, 
and that he had adopted the customs and life of 
the white man, his Indian friends insisted on a 
few things being done according to what they 
considered the right way to bury a brave Indian. 
He was wrapped in a blanket, placed in his coffin 
with accoutrements and personal effects, and an- 
mother blanket wrapped around the whole. A 
weird dirge was chanted at the grave by all tho 
aborigines in attendance. One of the chiefs de- 
livered a big talk in the Indian tongue, relating 
the virtues and deeds of valor of the deceased. 
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A new edition of Bayard Taylor’s ‘History of 
Germany,” with a chapter added by Marie Han- 
sen Taylor, the author’s widow, bringing the 
work down to date, has recently been published 
by D. Appleton & Co., NewYork; pp 475; price 
$1.50. So far as we know this is the only compre- 
hensive history of Germany to be found inasingle 
volume. It was one of the last of Taylor’sliterary 
labors. Written primarily with the view of mak- 
ing ahistory adapted to the higher class of schools 
it was at once accepted in both England and Amer- 
icaasa standard book for the library. Thestyleis 
clear and simpleand the narrative flowsalong with 
unbroken interest. Taylor’s wide acquaintance 
with German literature and his perfect familiar- 
ity with the German language fitted him ina 
peculiar manner for the task of writing the his- 
tory of a country to which he was attached by 
strong family ties and which wasclosely associated 
with much of his brilliant career as aman of let- 
ters. His firat book, the ‘‘Views Afoot,”’ was writ- 
ten largely in Germany while tramping along the 
Rhine, and it was in Germany that he died, 
representing the United States as Minister to 
Berlin. 

The publication of this new edition of Taylor’s 
Germany will recall to a host of friends the per- 
sonality of this genial and virile American au- 
thor, whose remarkable range of achievement 
covered the fields of lyric and dramatic poetry, 
romance, travel, journalismand history. Tomy 
memory it brings back first and most vividly the 
scene infront of the Art Hallat the inauguration 
of the Centennial Exhibition in Philadelphia, 
eighteen years ago. I see again the vast assem- 
bly; on the platform the President of the United 
States and a throng of men of national fame, and 
in their midst the tall, robust form of the poet, 
his manuscript in hand and his sonorous and me- 
lodious voice reciting the lines of the noble dedi- 
catory ode with scarcely a glance at the written 
words. Taylor was fifty-one years old at that 
time and had reached the summit of his career. 
His future honors as Minister to Germany came 
as a welcome recognition of his good work in 
many fields of literature, but added nothing to 
his fame beyond the transient radiance of official 
station. 

When I was a boy all the young men read Bay- 
ard Taylor’s travels with enthusiasm. In these 
later days of universal globe-trotting it is noth- 
ing for a man to have visited the Holy Land, to 
have gone up the Nile in a dabieyeh, to have 
worn a fez and smoked a chibouk with the Turks 
of Damascus and to have seen ‘‘far Cathay,’’ but 
it was a great thing forty years ago, and when 
the traveler had the gift of describing what he 
had seen in eloquent lectures and in books that 
had all the flavor of poetry and romance he be- 
came a famous man. Taylor’s travels formed for 
many years the staple themes of lectures which 
drew great audiences all over the country, and 
the books he wrote yielded him an income as 
long as he lived. Yet he always spoke slight- 
ingly of these same books of travel. His ambi- 
tion from his youth was to be known as a poet, 
and he cared not at all for the profusion of ex- 
cellent work he did in other lines. All the rest 
was but pot-boiling. I doubt that his poems are 
much read now—they ought to be, for they are 
rich in thought and in beauty of form—but not 
long ago I saw a cheap edition of his ‘‘Views 
Afout,” a book he wrote when he was only twen- 
ty-one, and I inquired of the publisher as to its 

sale and learned that it had done very well and 
had been ordered by mail by a large number of 


I first knew Bayard Taylor in 1873. In the 
spring of that year I was sent over to Vienna by 
the New York Tribune to do its routine work at 
the exhibition. Taylor and W. J. Stillman had 
been engaged for the descriptions of the specta- 
cular opening ceremonies, the art and the life of 
the great fair. They were to stay a month and 
and I was to remain till the close. We had 
rooms in a building near the Prater and used to 
dine together in the restaurants of the Leopold- 
stadt, testing the merits of various strange 
dishes under the gastronomical guidance of the 
poet, who had eaten everything that civilized or 
half-civilized men cook in any part of the world. 
We tried all the beers, too, and the cheaper 
wines—the better ones were beyond the range of 
our limited means. Our poet was always genial 
and companionable. Stillman had left his beau- 
tiful young wife in London and was a little mel- 
ancholy at times, but he could not withstand the 
sunshine of Taylor’s cheery disposition. We 
used to sit long at table in smoky rooms with 
sanded floors, listening to the poet’s anecdotes, 
scraps of verse, reminiscences of travel and crit- 
icisms on current art and literature. If I could 
have taken this table-talk down in short-hand it 
would have made a delightful volume. 

After Taylor left Vienna I saw very little of 
him until 1876, when I was again his colleague 
in newspaper correspondence at a world’s fair. 
We had a building on the lake in Fairmount 
Park for the exhibition office of the Tribune, and 
Taylor remained two or three weeks to describe 
the opening and the most picturesque features. 
Then I took up the the whole vast fair by depart- 
ments and worked on it until it ended. Taylor 
was always very kind to young menin journalism 
and after he left Philadelphia he wrote me a 
cordial letter commending my work. There was 
really nothing to call for such a letter, but it was 
his nature to want to make other people feel 
happy. In 1877 he gave up his lecturing and 
traveling and accepted a position on the editorial 
staff of the Tribune to do regular officework. His 
desk and mine were side by side, so that we al- 
most touched elbows. It was arare good fortune 
to havesodelightfula neighbor. When hecame 
into the room the whole force brightened up. 
All the writers would leave their desks for a few 
minutes to gather around him and enjoy his 
breezy chat. He seemed to ua a king in the 
realm of literature, and yet no sovereign was ever 
so filled with the grace of good-fellowship. How 
we all rejoiced at his appointment to the Berlin 
mission, filling, as it did, the full measure of his 

ambition and opening the way, as he thought it 
would at the time, for much good literary work, 
free from the pressing demands of journalism. 
Only a few months later, before he had worn his 
diplomatic honors a single year, came the sor- 
rowful news of his untimely death. Time may 
have dimmed somewhat the luster of his fame, 
but his name will always stand high upon the 
roll of American authors. E. V. S. 
* . - 
Mary Hallock Foote, of Boise, Idaho, is un- 
questionably the best interpreter in current fic- 
tion of the landscape and life of the great arid belt 
of the far West, which embraces the mining re- 
gions, the cattle ranges and the irrigated valleys 
that lie on both sides of the Rocky Mountains. 
She made a name for heself in literature before 
she left the East. When the occupation of her 
husband as a civil engineer changed her home to 
the green oasis town in the desert of Southern 
Idaho, her friends felt sure that with her sympa- 
thetic and impressionable disposition and her 
keen and observant love of nature, she would find 
in her new environment all the stimulus needed 
for going on with her work. They were not dis- 
appointed. Her genius has borne transplanting 
well and has taken deep rootsin the new soil. 





young men on farms and in the colleges. 


in the Century, and with her pictures, too, for she 
is an artist with brush and pencil as well as 
with the pen, and illustrates her own tales and 
sketches. Her descriptions of people and places 
are singularly truthful, yet there is no hard real- 
ism in them, for she can see poetry and senti- 
ment everywhere—in the emigrant’s wagon toil- 
ing over the dusty, sun-scorched plains, in the 
pack-train climbing up a canyon to a lonely mine 
in a mountain gorge; in the watchman patrolling 
a new irrigating canal at night and listening for 
the murmurs and gurgling of the water that 
tell of some slight break in the bank; in the 
rude life of cowboys, prospectors and ranchmen. 
She does not draw upon her imagination for her 
characters; she finds them all around her, inthe 
towns and camps and on the trails and ranches. 
Perhaps she makes them more interesting than 
they appear to be to themselves or their acquaint- 
ances, but this is because she has the gift of 
sympathy so essential in the successful novelist 
and can see the romance and pathos that lies be- 
neath the commonplace surface of existence. 
Her last book is a collection of six short stories 
and is entitled ‘‘In Exile.” It is published by 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, price $1.25. Her 
story of the Coeur d’Alene mining strike, just 
concluded in the Century, will no doubt soon ap- 
pear in book form. . 
* 

“Brave Little Holland and What She Taught 
Us,” by William Elliott Griffis, tells us in the 
compass of a single neat volume of 250 pages the 
story of the Dutch nation. In this short compass 
the story must necessarily be put in a nutshell, 
but it is not condensed to dryness and the book 
will be found interesting and valuable to all who 
have not the opportunity to read the great his- 
tories of Motley. 

Dr. Griffis, having an interest in Dutch history, 
which begun before his college days, had made 
himself acquainted with the Dntch language, and 
by three visits to the Netherlands, in 1869, 1891 
and 1892, and by careful research into Dutch- 
American archives, he has qualified himself to 
tell the story of Holland. His aim has been to 
show the influence which Holland exerted upon 
the Colonial, Revolutionary and Constitutional 
founders of Americal order and liberty. Omitting 
needless details, the narrative covers especially 
those points of Dutch history which have most 
interest to American readers. (Published by 








All magazine readers are familiar with her stories 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston; price $1.25. ) 
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EUGENE FILELD. 


Eugene Field, the poet and humorist of the 
Chicago News, was born in St. Louis about thirty- 
two years ago and was educated at Williams 
College, Mass. He has been all his life in active 
newspaper work. With the single exception of 
James Whitcomb Riley he is unquestionably the 
most popular of Western poets. 
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‘Tf it’s the office you want to go to, sir, there it 
is, that big red brick building.” This informa- 
tion was given by a conductor of the White Bear 
Lake motor line, as a representative of THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE dropped from the plat- 
form of the car at Hazel Park. The building in- 
dicated was a large, square, brick structure 
which, so far as external appearances was con- 
cerned, might have been anything from a hospi- 
tal toa factory. Entering the front door, every- 
thing changed from the appearance of gloom 
without to a scene of the most wonderful activity 
—the surest indication of a successful business in 
our American eyes; rows of desks, before which 
stood or perched on high stools were numerous 
men, buried deeply in masses of correspond- 
ence and piles of books, while here and there 
darted messengers, each intent on his or her 
business. Presenting a card with a letter of 
introduction the writer was ushered into the 
business office of Mr. P. S. Macgowan, the vice- 
president and general manager of the famous 
Wood Harvester Works. Mr. Macgowan, though 
very busy, gave mea very courteous reception, 
and, evidently putting aside some of his least 
pressing business, consented to act as pilot 
through the labyrinth of warehouses and other 
buildings which form that immense plant. 

It is hardly likely that any of our agricultural 
friends have ever stopped to consider for a mo- 
ment, when mounted on the seat of one of those 
perfect Wood harvesters, how much capital is 
invested in their manufacture or the amount of 
time devoted to the study of the perfecting and 
simplification of those almost human machines, 
the self-binders, and it would be hard to realize 
the number of men and families who receive a 
direct support from the agriculturist through the 
medium of these machines. Recent years have 
developed the field of competition to a point 
where it has become necessary for the manufac- 
turers to use every economical feature which will 
tend to lessen the cost of construction and deliv- 
ery to the consumer, 
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“WAKING HARVESTERS IN ST.PAUL. 


By H. M. Walsh. 
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Leaving the office, which occupies a detached 
building about six hundred feet distant from the 
plant proper, we walked down an incline to the 
rear end of the warehouse used for the storage of 
the completed machines. Then to one of the 
power stations, where « 375-horsepower engine 
furnishes power for the tool rooms and other me- 
chanical departments at this side of the plant. 














WALTER A. WOOD. 


This engine also drives a 165-horsepower electric 
generator, which in turn operates the electric 
motor car which does all the switching and hand- 
ling of freight cars in and around the works. 

Mr. M. informed me that every machine is 
run at a sp2ed which a runaway horse could not 
duplicate and every part is seen to.work accu- 











WOOD, HARVESTER | WORKS A CORNER‘IN THE! MACHINE'SHOP. 








rately before it leaves forthe paintshop. Atthe 
blacksmith shop I was agreeably surprised to 
find the air free from any indication of smoke or 
dust. This result is accomplished by means of 
two series of blowers—one to keep the fires go- 
ing, and the other to exhaust the foul air and 
smoke. Twenty-one fires are going in thisshop, 
furnishing material for bolt machines and keep- 
ing busy several drop and trip hammers and nu- 
merous machinesof different styles for the manu- 
facture of special parts. 

At the riveting machine a man is standing 
with a mower wheel in his hands; a rivet is 
passed through the center of the lug on the 
wheel and a die is forced down on the projecting 
rivet; as quick as thought the iron is forced into 
every crevice in the hole of the rim, making the 
most perfect rivetimaginable. Another machine 
is used for the riveting of the hubs. A workman 
places the bands which hold in the spokes and 
form the hubs of the mower wheels. Mr. Mac- 
gowan says, ‘‘Now, notice how simple the action 
of this machine is.” The workman runs the 
wheel up to the machine on a carriage, a die is 
taken from the bed of the machine and is in- 
verted on the wheel, which is still on the car- 
riage; the wheel is turned completely over, so 
that the die fits into its place on the bed of the 
machine. ‘Now watch the plunger come up and 
see the die settle down, and notice how easy it 
works.” The workman turns out the complete 
wheel—the whole work done so quickly that I 
do not realize that it is finished. 

In one department a man is at work at a pon- 
derous machine, on the table of which he places 
half-inch angle iron. A lever he controls by 
his foot releases some portion of the machine and 
a set of punches drops down and pokes half-inch 
holes through this plate as you would bite a soda 
cracker. At another place a man is feeding 
half-inch rods into the jaws of an unassuming 
looking machine which crunches down and bites 
off twelve inches of bar iron, which is deposited 
in a barrow at the side. Further on a boy is 
working at a circular machine, not unlike a rou- 
lette wheel, where the guards or teeth of the 
mowers and harvesters are having the surplus 
material pared off and being trimmed down to 
their proper size. We approach a room from 
whicha roaring soundisheard. Thesound comes 
from a number of revolving steel drums. These 
contain the castings which are undergoing a pol- 
ishing process. Some men with bars are vainly 
endeavoring to break a deadlock of some castings 
in one of the drums. A system of tracks over- 
head show how the castings are brought into 
this department from the iron foundry. Opposite 
the door are two cupolas which furnish the 





WOOD HARVESTER WORKS.—THE!MALLEABLE IRON FOUNDRY. 
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BIRDSEYE VIEW OF THE WALTER A. 


molten iron used in making the castings. On 
each side of the cupolas are a hundred men at 
work making the molds; some of these are so 
large that the use of machinery has been called 
in to facilitate quick and easy handling. Over- 
head tracks lead from the furnaces along the 
aisles to the different molds, and hanging from 
these tracks are huge ladles conveying the molten 
metal, one man handling and distributing this 
material along one-half of the shop. In the up- 
per portion of the cupola are immense piles of 
iron ready to be fed into the. yawning maws of 
the furnaces. Here is the perfection of the sys- 
tem. An incline leading from the lower track to 
a level with this second story places materials in 
the shape of iron, coke and sand right at the 
door, where they can be unloaded into the fur- 
nace room and foundry. An elevator operated 
by electricity brings the material from the lower 
floor up to the top of the cupola, when it is nec- 
cessary to draw on the storehouses. 

In another department a machine is at work 
straightening out malleable castings which have 
become warped or twisted in annealing. If 
anything were neccessary to demonstrate the 
strength and texture of this iron it would receive 
satisfactory proof here, as an immense hammer 
drops about six feet, faced with a die covering 
the casting, which is placed on the bed of the 
machine below, and with this positive motion 
giving the piece its proper shape. In the an- 
dealing shop are twelve ovens, built for the an- 
nealing of the malleable parts. Here are men 
diligently at work demolishing a tower-like 
structure bui't of three massive iron pots, in 
which the castings have been placed to secure 
the proper temper. These ovens are made to ac- 
commodate sixty pots. A peep into one of them 
showed a mass of metal heated almost to a white 
heat. Inthe malleable iron foundry which ad- 
joins this department are a number of men bue- 
ily at work making the molds for the malleable 
castings; these having taken the place, to a great 








extent, of the old wrought-iron pieces. Theiron 
is subjected to direct action of the flames upon 
its upper surface, the coal being burned in a sep- 
arate chamber. 

The core room of the malleable department was 
the next place visited. Here are a number of 
girls employed in making the lighter cores. In 
the wood shop the material is landed inside the 
building by a track on which the cars are run up 
to the benches, almost, of the mechanics who 
are engaged in sawing, planing and boring. An- 
other room has a number of tall boxes built over 
some tanks; these present as gay an appearance 
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WOOD HARVESTER WORKS, ST. PAUI 


as a fashionable church on Easter Sunday, with 
almost every hue of the rainbow. This is the 
paint shop, in which all the wooden parts are 
dipped or painted by hand. Blue, yellow and 
red seem to be the favorite colors. In the rooms 
where the castings are stored are immense bins 
where each casting has its own compartment. 
Once more in the office of Mr. McGowan, the 
capacity of the worksisasked. (Three hours have 
been spent in walking around the shops. 

The first Wood machine was built in 1853, at 
Hoosac Falls, N. Y. Theold company still retain 
their location, but the plant has changed like 








WOOD HARVESTER WORKS. 


THE BLACKSMITH iSHOP. 
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the machine—ever forward, always better. The 
location of the plant at St. Paul is due to the 
enterprise of the younger blood, which recog- 
nized the necessity of getting into the consum- 
ers’ country, realizing that if freight must be 
paid it would be cheaper to import raw material 
than to ship out finished goods. That the Wal- 
ter A. Wood Harvesting Works is one of the 
most complete plants in detail in the world is 
beyond question. This company was the first to 
to place a twine-binding harvester on the market, 
and having taken this first step they have al- 
ways kept in advance. While they simplify the 
machine, this is not accomplished by dispensing 
with strength or advantageous working parts, 
appreciating the fact that to secure power there 
must be a certain amount of weight; they have 
not endeavored to cut down the avoirdupois, but 
have devoted their engines to decreasing the 
draft, thus reducing the weight at the crucial 
point where it tells for or against a machine 
on the horse flesh. 

The Walter A. Wood Harvester Works is now 
a Northwestern institution. It is operated by 
Northwestern capital, by Northwestern business 
men, employing 1,500 Northwestern mechanics 
and laboring men who receive their supplies 
from Northwestern farmers. Aside from any 
desire they might have in assisting a home con- 
cern, the farmers of the Northwest have seen a 
practical demonstration in years past of the ad- 
vantages of the machinery manufactured by this 
company, and in the quarteite of officers here 
given is a positive guarantee of the continuance 
of the improvement which has always character- 
ized the productions of this firm in the past. 

The officials of the St. Paul firm are, Walter 
P, Warren, president; P. S. Macgowao, vice- 
president and general maneger; F. V. Bartlett, 
secretary; H. P. Finigan, treasurer 
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The plant has under cover an area of twelve 
acres’ actual floor space. The company own 220 
acres of land. The capacity in finished machines 
is 50,000 a year. A complete system of electric 
lights, steam-heating, the most perfect ven- 
tilation, and a fire department are some of the 
notable features. 

It is to be hoped that St. Paul will have many 
more plants to follow the example of this one, and 
branch out into the heart of the country where 
their trade can be most conveniently reached 
and most advantageously handled. 


* 
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NAMES OF THE GREAT LAKES. 








E. P. Matthews writes that the first discover- 
ers of Lake Ontario gave itthename ‘‘St. Louis;” 
another party of travelers called it ‘‘Frontenac,”’ 
after the great pioneer. Thencame the English, 
who preferred to call it ‘Ontario,’ or ‘*Katara- 
kui.” George Washington, in his journal assur- 
veyor, gives it both these names. ‘‘Ontario” 
proved the more popular, however, and it was 
finally adopted. Lake Huron was named after 
the famous Indian tribe that lived upon its bor- 
ders. Hennepin, in 1698, called it ‘‘Karegrcondi.”’ 
In Washington’s journal it ismentioned as ‘‘Ona- 
toghi,”’ or ‘‘Huron.” 

Lake Michigan was for many years called 
‘‘Lake IlJinois,” from the tribe of Indians who 
lived near it. In 1719 the pioneer Sener gave it 
the present name of Michigan, and this was rati- 
fied by Charlevoix in 1744. Champlain was the 
first one to describe Lake Superior, and on his 
map it is called ‘‘Grand Lic.”” Later the Jesuit 
fathers called it ‘‘Tracey,” or “Superior.” The 
The English Sener called it ‘*Nadonssions,”’ an- 
other title for ‘‘Sione.” Late inthe last century 
it received its present name, and the matter was 


decided by the Government on the early maps 
of survey. 

Lake Erie was often called ‘‘The Cat,” ‘‘Felis,”’ 
or ‘‘Du Chat,” from one of the names of the Erie 
tribe, who lived on its banks. Sener, in 1719, 
called it also ‘‘Cadaragua,” a name sometimcs 
given to Ontario. Washington’s journal names 
it ““Oskwego.” Its present name became fixed 
soon after by appearing on the official maps. 
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THE WOMEN VOTED. 


Says the Great Falls, Mont., Leaderof April 12: 
An interesting feature of Saturday’s school elec- 
tion was a large number of ladies exercising the 
right of suffrage. Wedo not think that the most 
conservative believer in a restriction of the bal- 
lot could have found very much to fortify his 
side of the case if he had taken a station near 
the entranceof the polling place and watched al! 
day. Two things were particularly noticeable. 
We have never seen as good order around a bal- 
lot box in Great Falls where so much general in- 
terest was manifested and so many votes cast. 
Then, again, the ladies didn’t act as if they were 
doing something that severely taxed their intel- 
ligence. We were interested to take particular 
notice upon this point. They alighted from car- 
riages and were given ballots of various kinds. 
They did not turn around and ask their husbands 
how to vote. They knew the correct ballot as 
quickly as anybody. They stepped forward to 
cast votes as if glad todoso. They didn’t stand 
around the polls and chew tobacco or smoke can- 
didate cigars after the right of suffrage had been 
exercised. They returned to their home duties 
without unnecessary delay. If asingle batch of 
bread burned in the oven while the lady of the 
house went to vote Saturday, information of the 
calamity has not yet reached this office. 
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This is what | have to say; The Minnie is great 
She Is the only great binder built ; All other machines have 
been cut down in size,cut down in material and cut down 
in capacity, leaving the Minnie alone in her strength. 






The great harvests of the Great North-West 
the Great West and the Great South-West re- 
quire 4 great machine- the Minnie. 
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on is great; she has 
- Sreat, broad  steady-running 

wheels, great reels, great rollers, great 
aprons, great gears, great bearings, great 
shafts and a big firm frame 


The Minnie is the 
only reliable binder 
where a great harvest 


must be rushed through 
e with great speed 
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INGENIOUS MEANNESS. 





A good story comes from a neighboring village 
and a report of the ingenuity of man’s acquisi- 
tiveness may be a pointer for some of those not 
averse to turning an honest penny—their way. 
It is reported that a village not far from here is 
on to a new racket because a certain brother in 
the fold, who takes an active part in church 
work, and in whom implicit confidence has been 
placed by his associates, has been detected of 
having a piece of sticky fly paper in his hat when 
he went to take up the collection at the church. 
All the coins that dropped upon the fly paper 
staid there, and it was amazing the big pieces 
crowded the little ones off. When the audience 
had been solicited, this smooth individual would 
advance and turn his hat upside down over that 
of another who had been soliciting the audience 
on the other side of the house. All thecoin that 
dropped belonged to the church, and all that re- 
mained in the hat was to remunerate him for the 
work he had done, so to speak. There is said to 
be blood on the face of the moon, and the good 
brother, who has political aspirations, and the 
ones who caught him in the act are having a 
time. The sequel is yet to be written, but when 
daffodils begin to show their heads through the 
sun-kissed soil and buds herald the leafy days of 
springtime, a convocation of wise men and elders 
of the church are expected to set on the matter, 
and—meanwhile druggists who want to sell sticky 
fly paper should advertise in the Furum—its 
newly discovered uses.— Fargo Forum. 
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HATCHING OF WHITEFISH OVA. 





Two millions of whitefish eggs, from the Lake 
Winnipeg hatchery at Selkirk, Manitoba, were 
sent and are now undergoing the process of in- 
cubation at the Fraser River hatchery. The 
ova to British Columbia recently arrived in 
splendid condition, and the Inspector of Fisheries 
anticipates a successful hatching. The method 
of incubating whitefish is different from that used 
in dealing with salmon ova. The eggs arrived 
in glass incubating jars, and will remain in them 
until thefry are hatched. Each jar is of twoand 
a half gallons capacity, and contains 200,000 eggs, 
the latter being exceedingly small and occupy- 
ing not more thanathirdof thespace. By means 
of a glass funnel, water is carried from a tank 
above to the bottom of a jar, and finding an exit 
round the edges of the funnel, rises through 
the eggs, keeping them inconstant motion. The 
bad and damaged ova rise to the surface and are 
carried off by the overflow. With salmon, the 
damaged ova remain with the sound, and have to 
be removed by hand. When the whitefish fry 
are hatched out, they will be given more room, 
and as soon as sufficiently matured, will be re- 
moved to the waters in which they are to be de- 
posited.— New Westminster Columbian. 
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NEW USE FOR DOPE. 





There isa rancher living on Vashon Island, 
Wash., that has his house painted more expen- 
sively than any other house in the State. Last 
fall he found floating in the Sound a box which 
contained about 200 pounds of what he thought 
was a fine quality of roof paint. The paint was 
packed in small tin cans and bore a foreign label, 
and as it had cost him nothing he thought he 
would paint his house with it. The house is now 
painted inside and out, and in doing so the greater 
portion of the paintwasconsumed. Therancher 
has now discovered, much to his sorrow, that he 
has painted his house with about $1,000 worth of 
opium which had been thrown overboard by 
smugglers to escape being found with it in their 


Solid Comfort. 


THE PoPULAR PR} TE LER 


Hot Air or Hot Water. 


Hundreds in successful operation in the Northwest. 


PETELER FURNACE CoO., 


Works: 30th Avenue S. E., Interurban Line. 


North Dakota Lignite 


IS THE 


BEST FUEL IN THE WORLD 


when burned in the PATENT GRATES in the 
stoves made by us. 


Illustrations will appear in the next issue of 
this magazine. 


Our agents will soon visit the towns of the 
Northwest and give practical exhibits of the 
working of our stoves. 


The St. Paul Stove Works, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Early Breakfast Stoves. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Reasonable Expense. 


BOX 601, MINNEAPOLIS. 
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HARD-MOUTHED HORSES 


AND PULLERS CONTROLLED WITH ABSOLUTE EASE. 
RUNAWAYS IMPOSSIBLE. 


This statement is now repeated by thousands who have purchased 


BRITT’S AUTOMATIC SAFETY BIT. 


SAFETY e This Bit, by an automatic device, closes the horse’s nostrils, 
UARANTEED 


HE CANNOT BREATHE, AND MUST STOP.‘ 


- JSAFETY FROM RUNAWAYS 

. ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEED WITH THIS BIT 

Any *~ is liable to run, and should be driven ‘ 

with it. its use ladies and children drive horses 

men a. ¢ not hold with the old style bits. 
Send for illustrated pamphlet containing testi- 















Sas Hess, QF t) monials from all parts of the world, and earnest 
Paris, 1889 and candid expressions about the BRITT AUTO- 
MATIC SAFETY BIT and its resistless but harmless and humane power 
in subduing the most vicious horses and controlling the most stubborn pullers and 
chronic runaways. 
The only bit in the world that is endorsed, advocated, used and sold by the Society 


for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, The Hi ighe st Authority. 


DR. L. P. BRITT, 37 CoLLece PLACE, NEw YORK. 
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+ NORTHWESTERN 
PROGRESS. 


Wisconsin. 


SovurTm Surertor has a boom. 
Four hundred and fifty-five solid 
--? persons are under regular em- 


ployment there and growing fat 


as fe “ Webster Manufacturing Company, 2”; La 
Belle Wag Works. 1 Duplex Windmill Company 

Dow Barre Work Northern Pacific Bridge 
Vor As soon as the improvements in the barrel 
factory ill have beer mpleted 100 men will be em- 
ployed ng u he total to 505.— Leader 

BARNES & I n,of Duluth, have leased the smelter 
plant ! Tower Slip West Superior, from the land 

mpany and will shortly commence the manufacture 
fbaryta. One of the firn now in the Fast purchas 

th ! ‘ iry machine rhe tirm controls one 

f the lar t deposits of barytain the country on an 
sland near Port Arthur lhe mineral is valuable as 
t pigment in the manufacture of white lead.— Inland 
(wean 

Tue Land and River Improvement Company has a 
new plan for advertising Superior by running excur- 

ons to th ty atintervals through the mild months 
from the larger ties of the country, The idea is to 
ittract the manufacturers and capitalists and to give 
them an opportunity to size up the City of Destiny 
While here they will be entertained at the expense of 
the land company The first excursion will leave 
Cincinnati for Superior May 2 

Minnesota. 

THERE I tv r tow! nthe northern part of 
Minnesota or Dakota that so favored as the city of 
Crookst« nh procuring iny quantity asupply of 
pure arte in water 

AND now comes the report from Duluth that gold 

is been d vered in the Mesaba Range in far greater 
ibundance than was ever thought of at Rainy Lake, 


ind Duluth sits supremely upon her everlasting hills 

mplacently viewing the prospects o'er as one who 
should say: “Well, what are we here for.anyway? We 
lead the world as a wheat market; our iron miningin- 
terests are second to none, and if you think we are go- 
ng toleta few Rainy Lake boomers outdo us, you just 


watel ur gold mine smoke Crookston Journa 


THE present plan of the Minnesota Land Company is 
supply to Duluth 200,000 horsepower for the opera 
onof millsand factories. The canal will leave the 
St, Louis River about twelve miles above Cloquet and 
will followa right of way which is nearly all secured 
to the hill bs 


wide at the bottom and will carry enough water to 





ick of Duluth. The canal will be forty feet 


supply the amount of energy stated. The question of 
giving a water supply to Duluth for fire and domestic 
use s under consideration but is not yet determined 
rhis, if attempted, will require an independeut canal 
r pipe syste: The cost of the canal now projected 
ll be about 3 1), OOM 

Har a dozen different projects for tapping the 
Rainy Lake Valley are proposed, and it is tolerably 
ertain that one or more of them will be under way be- 
fore the season is over As usual, the Canadians seem 
to be the most aggressi ve A company has been formed 
Manitoba to build southeast to the southern end of 
the Lake of the Wo« Of the Minnesota railways the 
Lron Range road at Tower approaches nearest to Rainy 
Lake This company has made preliminary surveys 
ind has an extensior n conten plation. Next west is 


the Duluth, Missabe & Northern, which would have to 


build a slightly longer line, but through. itis thought, 
aun easier country. From Brainerd north extends a 
logging railroad which might easily be extended to 


Rainy Lake, and would not require a much longer 
stretch of new track than the two roads just men- 
tioned. From ninety to one hundred miles would put 
iny of them at the lake. The Brainerd line would 
naturally becontrolled by the Northern Pacific event 
ually, and would be the most direct line to the Twin 
Cities. The Duluth & Winnipeg Railway, now con- 
trolled by the Canadian Pacific, can easily reach 
Rainy Lake by means of a branch from the present 
terminus at Deer River. The Great Northern is also 
in the field. It is now definitely stated that the pro- 
posed line east from Fosston to Duluth, instead of fol- 
lowing the route near Leech Lake, as has been gener- 





ally understood, will deflect to the northward so as to 
pass through the Mesaba Range and allow of a short 
branch into the Rainy River Country. 


North Dakota. 


New SALe™ is to have a tannery for making leather 
and tanning furs 


A NUMBER of emigrants pass through Fargo every 
day over the Northern Pacific. Nearly all of them are 
from Indiana and Illinois and they are going to differ- 
ent parts of the State. Yesterday three car loads went 
through for Cooperstown and Melville. To-day there 
was acar for Fargo and another for Lisbon, and the 
good work keeps on.—Fargo Argus, April 11. 


As an offset to the continual wail of hard times it 
might be well to note that North Dakota has one of 
the most prosperous counties probably in the North- 
west. A financial statement of Stutsman County shows 
that the total indebtedness is only $930.68, while there 
isacash balance on band of $58,782.07. In addition to 
the cash balance shown the county owns a poor-farm 
valued at nearly $10,000. 

Ar the coal test in the Jamestown shops of steam 
power-producing qualities of different coals, it was 
shown that 35,000 pounds of Lehigh coal evaporated 
15.160 gallons of water; the amount of ash being 1,700 
pounds, or five percent. The official test of bitumin- 
ous coal conducted in the same furnace showed that 
‘3,000 pounds of Hocking Valley coal evaporated 24,550 
gallons of water; the amount of ash being 3,605 pounds 
oreleven per cent. As the bituminous coalis worth 
$6.80 per ton and lignite coal #2.15 here, the former, in 
the consumption of 16', tons, should have evaporated 
$1,850 gallons of water instead of 24.550 gallons to have 
been equal to the native coal. It will also be noticed 
that the amount of ash produced by the Eastern coal 
was about six per cent greater than the nati ve.—James- 
town Alert. 


WE call the particular attention of our Dakota read- 
ers to the interesting report of Mr. Norby, and hissuc- 
cess with the Ponderosa pine, red cedar and Black 
Hills spruce. We have before read accounts of the 
wonderful drouth-resisting powers of the Ponderosa 
pine, but we were greatly interested in that one plant 
which was able to struggle through transplanting and 
the terrible drouth of last summer, right out in the 
prairie sod. There seems now but little doubt that 
this noble tree, which naturally attains a height of 
over a hundred feet, will prove to be as much at home 
over both the Dakotas as the box elder is in Wiscon 
sin. It is, we have found, very easily grown from seed, 
transplants very successfully if nursery grown, and 
holdsits bright green color at all times of the year. 
Let no one in Dakota despair of trees before they have 
tried this drouth-proof evergreen.—Northwestern Agri- 
culturiat 


Montana. 


THERE are scores of places in the gold-quartz dis- 
tricts in Park, Madison, Meagher, Jefferson, Lewisand 
Clarke, Deer Lodge and Missoula counties in Montana, 
where even limited capital as well directed as was that 
at Basin, would yield equally as good results. 


THE mines in Montana and Idaho will come to the 
front like a Suburban winner whenever laboring men 
on the one hand are satisfied with less than $3.50 per 
day wages, and mine-owners on the other band are 
equally content with something less than fifty percent 
profit annually on their investments. 


A NUMBER of silver mines in the vicinity of Mis 
soula continue to be operated successfully at a profit, 
despite the extremely low price ofsilver. Some of the 
very best properties in the district are developed by 
outside capital and the profits transferred to other sec- 
tions. One of the best developed and most economic- 
ally worked mines in the State is the Iron Mountain. 
The fact that this property recently declared a divi- 
dend of two cents a share, aggregating ‘$10,000, is a 
cheering and satisfactory evidence of the permanence 
and richness of this mine. The present depth of the 
mine is 1,000 feet below the croppings. There is now 
blocked out in the mine sufficient ore to supply the 
concentrator for the next six or eight months.—Mis- 
soulian. 


Eprror Woop of the Steele Ozone writes another coal 
article to the Minneapolis Journal, descriptive of the 
coal fields of McLean County. Hesays: “‘Thecoal area 
of MeLean County comprises some 1,500,000 acres, the 
most uniform deposits, so faras exploited, lying along 
the Missouri from an east and west line just south of 
Washburn, northwest to Coal Harbor, a distance of 
twenty-five miles. An extensive deposit is found near 
Fort Stevenson, and in fact veins are to be found all 
along the river as far up as Fort Berthold, the new 
agency. Inthe vicinity of Coal Harbor the river makes 
its way between walls of solid lignite, and residents 





thereabouts take advantage of the river's eroding ac- 
tions to gather their fuel in winter from the ice. The 
spring break-up generally cuts away the earth banks 
beneath the coal ledge, and in the winter the thrifty 
farmer goes down and “scalps” a goodly area, breaks 
away the overhanging ledge by blasting or wedg- 
ing, and allows the mass to fall upon the ice, 
where he loads it at his convenience. Lumps of first- 
class lignite as large as a wagon box are often loosened 
from a vein in the river bank by the outgoing ice and 
lie on the river shore until the weather makes it prac- 
ticable to get at them. 


Idaho. 


THERE are some good farms inIdaho. E. W. Verley, 
who owns 160 acres of land about six miles west of 
Nampa, reports that he gathered 7,000 pounds of potato 
crop in 189 from one rod less than one-quarter of an 
acre, besides what were used by his family. This 
would be at the rate of 480 bushels to theacre. He also 
reports 100 bushels of corn from one and a half acres. 

BESIDES the boast that Montana and Idaho produce 
almost every mineral heretofore known to science, also 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, sapphires and opals, now 
comes the report from the Smithsonian Institution at 
Washington, that a variety of oresent there from Cas- 
sia County, Idaho, contains a metal unknown to scien- 
tists, which they have named Powellite, in honor of 
the gentleman at the head of the geological survey. 





Washington. 

EDMONDS gives 120 acres of town property to secure 
an iron mill which is to make forty tons of manufac- 
tured iron per day. 

Tue Port Blakely mill bas a record of producing 
400,000 feet of lumber in ten hours. It is believed that 
this beats the world of mills. 





A NORWEGIAN colony has been formed at Spokane, a 
fine farm purchased in the Columbia Valley, and it 
will be operated on a co-operative basis. 


THE rolling mill subsidy has been fully guaranteed 
by Tacoma. The removal of the plant to that city 
from Burlington, Iowa, will begin at once. 


Tue Toledo Railroad & Improvement Company has 
been incorporated to build a railroad from Toledo to 
some point on the Northern Pacific. It is expected to 
use the bicycle system. 


FAIRHAVEN is gradually becoming known as a fish 
center, as is evidenced every day by the shipments of 
halibut, salmon, smelt and other fish to Montana, Da- 
kota, Minnesota and other Eastern States. 


Tue Snake River fruit crop for the coming season 
promises to be the largest and finest ever grown in the 
valley. The yield will be extra heavy, and the spray- 
ing will insure a crop free from blight. 


THE Puget Sound Pulp and Paper Co., at Everett, is 
evidently making progress in opening a market for 
its output. The News states that besides a big regular 
trade a twenty-four ton order has just been received 
from Victoria; one of 20,000 pounds from Los Angeles, 
and arrangements for shipping the 100-ton order re- 
cently received from Australia, and adds: “The mill 
has now a practical monopoly on several varieties of 
papers in the Pacific Coast market, the superior qual- 
ity of the product having driven others from the field. 
The most pronounced successes are dynamite cart- 
ridge paper, druggists’ colored wrapping papers, and 
writing papers used by telegraph and railroad com- 
panies. 


THE Washington Aluminum Company, a branch of 
the Chicago Aluminum Company, is getting its ma- 
terial on the ground for the construction of works 
near Ellensburg, where it has extensive deposits of 
aluminum clay, said by experts to carry the highest 
percentage of aluminum of any clay yet discovered in 
the United States. These worksare being constructed 
under the superintendence of Professor Hirch, of Chi- 
cago. The works will cost about $50,000, and will be 
run by dynamos deriving power from the Yakima 
River. Itis the purpose of the company to manufac- 
ture all kinds of domestic ware hitherto made of iron, 
copper, tin or steel, and to furnish the same at less 
cost, warranted not to tarnish and to withstand harder 
usage. They will also construct pleasure boats, car- 
riages, bicycles, baby carriages, wheelbarrows and 
other articles of general use. The new company claims 
to have orders enough ahead to keep the works stead- 
ily employed for several years. 





Tue Irrigation Age is indebted to Dr. N. G. Blalock for 
the following list of ditches built near Walla Walla 
last year: The Willis, fourteen miles long, water taken 
from south side Walla Walla River, five miles south of 
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Walla Walla City; ditch eight feet in bottom, will 
cover about 25,000 acres. Frank Lowden’s ditch, fifteen 
miles long, water taken from north side Walla Walla 
River, six miles west Walla Walla City, size same as 
Willis diteh; Lowden’s ditch will cover 20,000 acres. 
Frank Lowden’s Dry Creek ditch, three miles long, 
water taken from Dry Creek, twelve miles west from 
Walla Walla City; size of ditch five feet in bottom. 
Lowden’s Mud Creek ditch, three and one-half miles 
long, same size as above two ditches; covers 20,000 
acres. The Hawley ditch, water taken from the Tou- 
‘het River, sixteen mlles west from Walla Walla City, 
size eight feet in bottom. length fifteen miles; covers 
10,000 acres. The Wallula ditch, sometimes called Wolf 
ditch, water taken from south side Walla Walla River. 
twenty miles west Walla Walla City; will cover 10,000 
icres: size, eight feet in bottom. 


The Canadian Northwest. 


Mr. WM. Dopp, government agent at Yale, thinks 
that the outlook for this season is very encouraging. 
There will undoubtedly be great activity in hydraulic 
mining, and also in the schemes for pumping the gold 
from the bed of the Frazer. 


THe Frazer River salmon hatchery has had the most 
successful season on record, and Inspector McNabb is 
about to undertake a new work in stocking the lakes 
of the Okanagan with whitefish, for the cUlture of 
which these lakes are believed to be well adapted. 





WirH the advance of spring the real estate market 
sympathizse, and greater activity is reported in Van- 
couver than has been the case for many months back, 
and real estate men, consequently, are in better spir 
its and more hopeful than they have been for some 


time. 


THe American white elm is one of the finest shade 
trees on this continent. Some of the finest trees in 
New England are of this variety. Mr. Bedford has 
tried Ontario seed at Brandon Experimental Farm, 
but finds the young trees will not harden enough to 
stand the Western climate. The same variety, or nearly 
so, is common here, and seed from it produced quite 
hardy seedlings, which grew from two to three feet in 








ayear. There are now some thousands growing on the 
Brandon farm which are being trimmed for avenue 
trees and Mr. Bedford expects them to replace the ma 
ple.—Nor’- West Farmer. 

GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT KERR, of the C. P. Ry., 
said to a Winnipeg Free Press reporter: “We cannot tell 
with any particular degree of accuracy how many im- 
migrants will leave Europe for the Canadian West un- 
til the steamers have sailed. but everything indicates 
that there will bea biginflux to Canada when navi- 
gation on the St. Lawrence opens up.” 


‘AS ITHERS SEE US.’ 


FAIRTO BEHOLD—THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE comes 
with the advent of every moon, and like that bright 
and beautiful orb it emits a brightness in the house 
hold and family circle of almost every family of any 
prominence in the great Northwest. If any man 
knows how to get up a magazine to suit the denizens 
of this great West, that manis E. V.Smalley. This 
periodical is a huge mirror—reflecting all that is good 
between the Mississippi River and the Puget Sound. 
The descriptions of towns, cities, industriesand grand 
resources of the country in general of the Pacific 
slope are faithfully and beautifully depicted and well 
backed up by statistics. The nice illustrations ap- 
pearing inevery issue are marvels of artistic skill, 
while the sketches by the young Western writers have 
not the old hackneyed order or style, but are as spark- 
ling as the sunshine glittering on our Western waters. 
We believe in patronizing home journals, andif Mr. 
Smalley’s NORTHWEST MAGAZINE ain't the home 
journal of every one residing between St. Paul and 
Tacoma, then we don’t know the meaning of the 
words; and if any one would hesitate to pay the paltry 
subscription price of &, he should be denied access 
no matter what his previous condition--to any point 
within a billion miles of the jaspar walls of Mars 
Red Lodge (Mant.) New Idea 

7 

NO PRUNES IN SCRIPTURE.—Irrigation in Yakima 
County is beautifully illustrated in the current num- 
ber of Smalley’s NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. Mr. Smalley 





found this apt passage from the Bible, Second Kings, 
on a large sign-board at Prosser: “Thus saith the 
Lord: ‘Make this valley fullof ditches. Ye shall not 
see wind, neither shall ye see rain; yet the valley 
shall be filled with water, that ye may drink, both ye 
and your cattle and your beasts.’"’ The omission of a 
kind word about prunes mars the prophesy a little 
Otherwise it is pat.—Olympian-Tribune 
. 

IN THE FRONT RANK.—The March number of THe 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE contains a well-written and 
splendidly-illustrated article on the Yakima Valley. 
It is from the pen of the editor, and is one of the 
proofs that THE NORTHWEsT stands in the front rank 
of magazines.—Coulee City (| Wash.) News 

* 

MUCH THAT IS INTERESTING and yaluable to the 

State of Washington is to be found in THE NorTHWES' 


MAGAZINE for April. An article by the editor, KE. V. 


Smalley,on “Prune Growing on the Columbia isa well- 
written review of the industry, its profits and its pos- 
sibilities.—Tacoma Ledger 

* 

A VERITABLE BoON.—THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE is 
the most valuable exchange of its class that comes to 
our table, and it is indeed a veritable boon to the 
Northwest.—Ailtitas ( Wash.) Courier 


—_—— -*@e 
Superior Train Service to Pittsburg. 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad offers the public the 
most convenient train service between Chicago and 
Pittsburgh. The route is via Akron, Ravenna, War- 
ren and Youngstown, Ohio. Two solid trains are run 
every day, both carrying day coaches and new vesti- 
buled sleeping-cars through without change. 

The Pittsburg express leaves Chicago at 3.00 P. M., 
and arrives Pittsburg the next morning at 7.05. The 
vestibuled limited also leaves Chicago at7.30 P. M. and 
arrives at Pittsburg the next morning at 11.10. The 
vestibule limited also carries a Pullman sleeper to 
Cleveland, via Akron, arriving at Cleveland at8& A. M. 

All B. & O. trains depart from the Grand Central 
Passenger Station, corner Fifth Avenut and Harrison 
Street, Chicago, the finest and most commodious 
station in America. 





Five Acres at Sunnyside. 


Fok SALE—FIVE ACRES OF RICH LAND UNDER 

Irrigation Ditch in the new and rapidly growing 
town of Sunnyside, Yakima Valley, Washington. The 
land is under fence and there is a good new four-room 
house. Price $1,300. Address 


D. R. MCGINNIS, Sunnyside, Wash. 





- SALE—Nine Bound Volumes 
of “The Northwest Magazine,” 
1888, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1889, 1890, 1891 
Bound in black cloth. 
Price for the lot, $10; Publisher’s price, $31.50. 


GEO. B. RITTER, 
58 Ludlow St., Yonkers, N. Y. 


Address 




















BEFORE YOU BUILD 


Get Our Book, 
“HOMES FOR ALL.” 


It contains 254 Plates, mostly of houses costing 
$1,000 and upwards, with guaranteed estimate of 
cost. Also some banks, blocks, court and school 
houses, hotels, etc. Book 16x11 inches, 150 pages. 
Sent to any address, express prepaid, on receipt of 
$2 in paper, $3 in cloth, gilt top. Sent C. O. D. with 
privilege of examination if desired. 


Circular of 26 Cuts Free. 


OMEYER & THORI, Architects, 


Chamber of Commerce, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


The ACME WHITE ENAMELED BATH TUB, 


AND THE 


Acme Granitic Laundry Tray. 
Kitchen Sinks, Slop Sinks, etc., 


MANUFACTURED BY THE . 


MINNEAPOLIS PAVING AND MANUFACTURING CO. 


F 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OFFICE, 429 Sixth Avenue South. 


Factory, 2901-3 Nicollet Avenue. 



















[2° This Company also makes 
E"loor, Sidewalk and Bath-Eeoom Tiles. 
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USEFUL ~~ 
= | NFORMATION: 


Money for Everybody 








Phe fina il probler ne that ias given every 
it ! ! derable riet t the | ted States 
Appea have had more than its share The cur 
y iestion has been agitated by all sorts and con 
Lit ' i met I the gt ind that money for the 
rita wil paramount need of the hour Gener 
peaking, there , ney for everybody, if every 
t where f Lit The gold discoveries 
Kia vy Luke distr tof Minne ta would seem 
ite that mu ind the number of gold seekers 
arrie f lute y the Duluth Short Line would ind 
ite further that ed veries and deposits are 
i i a cle t rhe bD ith Short Line, as the 
s ‘aul & Duluth Railroud is popularly known, is 
ited as the popular route between St. Paul, Min 
ip Duluth, West S$ Stillwater, Taylor’s 
ba and ott | irrying its patrons rapidly 
sod it mfort by mea f the latest and best equip 
ment, making l t nnect ns with tralsr running 
n all directions kor ilar maps, et apply to 
ure or wr tou W. A. Russell, General Pas 
Age St. P Min 


Do All They Advertise. 


Phe reader's attention alled to an advertisement 


Ul ist cover page {tl ue, of The Boston 
Cloth g House rner of Third and Robert streets 
St. Paul It f spe tl interest to that class of our 
eaders who live in small cities and towns where the 
business re iirements are such that the merchants do 
not tind it protitable to carry large and varied stocks 
f goods The mail-order department of any store as 
large us this one always dv i big percentage of the 
year's isiness, and with this particular house it 
eaches very large proportion Kkach seuson—spring 
and fall -a new and handsomely illustrated catalogue 

published and sent iny address freeof cost. From 
cul eta very thorough idea of the prevailing 





fashionsin cut and make of wearing apparel generally. 
By givinga brief description of your build—whether 
stout or thin—and your measurement, for which a 
blank form is provided with each catalogue, they are 
enabled to give you just about as good a fit as though 
you visited their storein person, The privilege of ex- 
amining and trying on what you order is also conceded, 
so if what you order doesn’t meet your approval you 
can refuse to take it and the express colpany returns 
the goods without any cost toyou. On every purchase 
of $20 or over the expressage is paid by The Boston. No 
house not sure of its goods could afford to make such an 
offer as this, but that is the way The Boston has done 
business for nearly a quarter of a century and are so 
known all over the Northwest. Wesincerely hope our 
readers will take advantage of the terms offered by this 
house. [tis our aim to advertise in these columns only 
such business concerns as we can safely recommend to 
our readers, and The Boston Clothing House is one of 
that number. 


A Household Treasure. 


There it nothing more truly a household treasure 
than a sewing machine which exhibits in liberal com 
bination all the best features introduced in the Ox- 
ford Sewing Machine, made by the Oxford Manufac- 
turing Company, Chicago, with lock-stitch, shuttle 
running light and quiet. These machines have the 
following important features: Cheapness, perfect sel f- 
adjusting and graduated tension, are under control 
of the operator and are always positive in their work- 
ing. They are entirely self-threading in all points, 
including the shuttle. The needle is self-setting, the 
ittachments are quickly and easily placed and fast- 
ened The shuttle has an easy, oscillating motion, 
causing it to keep its proper place against the race. 
rheir Oxford, Home and Columbia machines, with at- 
tachments, were awarded the medal premium at the 
World's Columbian Exposition, Chicago 


May. 

Phis month, the fifth in our calendar, was the third 
with the Romans. The origin of the name is some- 
what doubtful, but the best etymology seems to show 
that it is derived from the goddess Maia, the mother 


of Mercury, that swift messenger of Jove. Though 
the Romans held many festivals in this month, in one 
respect they deemed it to be unlucky—to contract 
marriage in May. In our mother-land of England, 
from time almost immortal, the first day of May has 
been a time for floral festivities, and innocent out-of- 
door jollity. During Cromwellian times the severe 
sectaries abolished the may-pole dancing and rejoic- 
ing, doing all they could to turn the world into what 
they declared it to be—a vale of tears. Happily that day 
of prejudice and bigotry has passed, and we welcome 
the month of flowers, as we should. a charming gift 
from the Creator. Travel in the Northwest is never 
pleasanter than in this month, and no partof this 
section is more attractive than the beautiful valley 
of the upper Mississippi. A journey along the east 
bank of this picturesque river, if taken in the elegant 
fast train of the Burlington route, will always be a 
pleasant memory. For tickets, maps and any inform- 
ation, apply to your local agent, or write to W. J. ¢ 
Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul. 


Where to Find Gold. 


The average man, when he starts out in search of 
gold, looks for the free metal. He wants to see the 
gold in streaks, chunks and nuggets, or he isn’t satis- 
fied. The prospector knows better. He looks for a 
peculiar sort of rock, dark gray in color. When he 
sees that he knows that there is gold in the neighbor- 
hood and governs himself accordingly. That is why 
there has been such a movement of gold seekers to- 
ward the Rainy Lake country during the past few 
months. The Duluth Short Line has carried many 
who had heard of the abundance of that rock up there 
The St. Paul & Duluth Railroad is known everywhere 
as the Duluth Short Line, and is famed for the pattern 
ofits equipment, the speed of its trains, the conveni- 
ence of its schedules and the smoothness of its road- 
bed between St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth, West 
Superior, Stillwater, Taylor's Falls and other points. 
It makes clase connections everywhere, and the man 
who takes the Duluth Short Line is always contented 
and happy. Circulars, etec., furnished by ticket agents, 
or may be obtained by addressing W. A. Russell, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 








KENNEWICK IRRIGATED LANDS 


In the famous Columbia River and Kennewick valleys, in ali sized tracts—5 to 100 acres, 
at very reasonable prices and on easy terms. 


This is the greatest peach, fruit and hop region in the world. Write for information to 


C. J. BEACH & SON, Kennewick, Wash., 


Also owners of the original townsite of Kennewick. Business and residence lots on easy payments: 


THE FAMOUS SUNNYSIDE IRRIGATED LANDS. 


I have over 80,000 acres of the best FRUIT, ALPALPA and HOP LANDS in the world 


Under the main canal of the Northern Pacific, Yakima & Kittitas Irrigation Co., which is sixty miles long and waters the handsome and fertile valley 


known as SUNNYSIDE, in the lower Yakima Valley. 








Peaches, Pears, Apples, Plums, Apricots, Cherries, Prunes, and Grapes grow prolific here. 


No failure; crops every season. Water when you wantit. Tracts from ten acres upwards. Write for information. 


YAKIMA IRRIGATED LANDS. 





of improved IRRIGATED 


JAMES KNOX, ZILLAH, PIERCE Co., WASH. 


We have tracts of FIVE, TEN, TWENTY, FORTY and FIFTY acres 


LANDS, in FRUITS, HOPS and 


ALFALFA, ranging in price from $50 to $300 per acre, on reasonable terms. Write for circulars and information to 


H. SPINNING & CO.. North Yakima, Washington. 


Every mornit n the year, on arrival of 


Never Great Northern and Northern Pacific trains 
Never from the West, the Bap@er Stare Express 


7 via THe NORTH-WESTERN LINE leaves Min- 
Forget veapolis 7:20, St. Paul 8:00, arriving Mil 
waukee 8:00 P, M.; Chi ago 9:35 P.M, It has superb 
Parlor Car and is ¢t/ layt 


tween thes 


tin every day in the year 


The Norru-WestTern LIMITED to Chicago 


Grasp via THe NorTH-Westrern LINE is the finest 
this and equipped train out of Minneapolis and St 


. Paul. It has Pullman and Wagner private 
hold it. 


compartment and tt-Seetion Sleepers and 


Buffet-Smoking Library Coaches and leaves Minne 
apolis, daily 7:30 P. M.; St. Paul 8:10 P. M,; arriving 
Milwaukee 7:50 A M,; Chicago 9:30 A, M. 








Note—Dr.F. H. DeVaux. Sup’t CHAS. E. HEIDEL, 
State Board of Health, and Sec. & Treas. 
U.S. Surgeon, is at the head 
of the Institution. 


Double Chloride of Gold Remedy. 
The Keeley Institute, 


FOR THE CURE OF THE 


Liquor, Opium and Tobacco Habits, also Neurasthenia. 


The only branch of the Dwight, lils. Institute in N. Dak. 
VALLEY CITY, NORTH DAKOTA. 


Plant That THe NortTH-WESTERN LINE offers the 
Best TRAIN SERVICE from Minneapolis and 
in your St. Paul to Sioux City, Omaha, Kansas City, 
Duluth and Superior, and is the only line 
Memory running Pullman Sleepers to all these 
cities, besides affording first-class day train service. 
Try this line also to Ashland. 





The only train affording a full business day 
Fasten in Minneapolis and St. Pauland still reach- 
to this ing Chicago next morning in advance of all 
Fact trains on other lines. is the ATLANTIC & 

SOUTHERN EXPREss via THE NORTH-WEsT- 
ERN LINE. It has Wagner Buffet-Sleeper and FREE 
Reclining Chair Car and leaves Minneapolis, daily ex 
cept Sunday, 5:45 P, P.; St. Paul 6:25 P, M.; arriving 
| Chicago 8:00 A. M. 
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Finance and Real Estate. 








Northwestern Financial and Realty 
concerns will find 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE 
their best advertising medium. 








te" Readers of this magazine who may wish to do business 
with the financial and real estate concerns advertising in 
these columns can rely upon their high character ani re- 
sponsibility. a3 





WASHINGTON. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 


Tacoma, Wash. 





Par UP CAPITAL, - - $500,000. 





Does a general banking business. Receives 

eposits, and liberal rates of interest paid on 

ach balances subject to check. 

Directors: John S. Baker, George Browne, Paul 
Schulze, L. D. Campbell, C. W. Griggs. T. B. Wallace, 
Chester Thorne. 


T. B. WALL an, Pregident. J.S. BAKER, Vice Pres't. 
C. KAUFFMAN, Cashier. 





A. N. Frtrcn, Pres’ t. H. C. Bostwick, _viee Pres’ t. 
HENRY HeEwitTt, Jr., Vice Pres’ 
Hi. L. ACHILLEs, Cashier. WG Suazan, ‘Ass’t Cash. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 


Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


TRUCTERS: H.C. Bostwick, H. A. Strong, A. M. Stewart, 
Ww. Griggs, George Brown, t- de Xe shilles, Henry 


He witt, 
NTA ‘OMA, WASH. 


Wheat Farms and Stock Ranees, 


, Paul Schulze, A. 





We have listed with us farms suitable for wheat 
raising, stock and fruit; also several ranches well 
stocked, having living water sufficient for the stock 


und household purposes. There are no better ranches 
than those of Eastern Washington. These farms offer 
great inducements to those desirous of engaging in 
the dairy business, and will be sold at a bargain. 

( ‘orresponde nce solicited. 

t® Price of purchaser's ticket, from the point where 
train is taken, to Cheney, will be credited on first 
payment on land bought of us. 

W ARRANTS.— Parties wishing to invest either in gilt 
edged Mortgage Securities, or in State. County or 
School Warrants, 
address 

THOMAS J. WILDER & CO., 


Cheney, Washington. 


WESTERN BANE NOTE CoO., 
New Fire Proof rene" CHICAGO, 


BONDS, 
ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS * STOCKS, a 
and General Stationery. (® Securities oneal by this 
company accepted for listing on N. Y. Stock Exchange. 





will find it to their advantage to 





First National Bank 


OF 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 
J.R. Lewis, President. 
CHAS, CARPENTER, Vice President 
W. L. STEINWEG, Cashier 
Henry TKAL, Asst. Cashier 





Capital and Surplus, - - ‘ 


Write for information relative to 
YAKIMA COUNTY. 


Yakima Valley Lands. 


FPRUIT, HOP, FARM 
and 
GARDEN LANDS, 


{Tn tracts of ten acres and upwards, improved and } 
/ unimproved; also desirable city property for sale. 
The subscriber has had over eight years’ practic al 
experience in the Valley WILLIAM KER, 
NORTH YAKIMA, WASH, 


$730,000. 








References: President American Security & Trust 
Co.. Washington, D. C.; First National Bank, North 
Yakima, Wash. 

MONTANA. 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 
Paid up Capital, $500,000. Surplus and Profits, $500,001 
Designated Depository of the United States. 


Interest allowed on time deposits. General bankin. 

business transacted. Safety deposit boxes for rent. 
8S. T. Hauser, President. 

J.C. Curtin, Vice President. 
E. W. KniGut, Second Vice President. 
T. H. KLErInscumipt, Cashier. 
Geo. H. HILL, Ass’t oe 

Directors: S. T. Hauser, E. W. Bach, A. J. Davis, 
Warren C. Gillette, J.C. Curtin, R.S. Hale, James A. 
Talbott. E. W. Knight, R.S. Hamilton, ¢ Jonrad Kobrs, 
Henry Klein. 

Associate Banks: Northwestern National Bank, Great 
Falls; First National Bank, Missoula; First National 
Bank, Butte. 





MINNESOTA. 


DULUTH, 
716 Torrey Building. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
28 Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


ANDREW H. BURKE, 


Grain Commission. 
SAMPLE GRAIN A SPECIALTY. 


Cash advances made on bills of lading. Prompt re- 
turns and settlements made. Careful attention given 
to all business entrusted to us. Correspondence so- 
licited. Market report mailed free on application. 





E. JOHNSON. 


OLAF 0, SEARLE, 


A. EK. JOHNSON & CO., 
General Land & Emigration A gts. 





STEAMSHIP TICKETS 


—to or from— 


EUROPEAN POINTS. 


BANK DRAFTS 


Issued on all the leading Banks of 
Surope. 


—of choice— 


RAILROAD LANDS 


RAILROAD TICKETS iN 


We represent 


Cunard, American, White Star, 


and all other first-class lines. 


to all points 
North, West, South and East, 


AT LOWEST RATES. 


Minnesota, Dakotas, Montana. 
Idaho, Washingtonand Oregon 


Sold at low prices 
and on easy terms. 





General Office: 





Cor. Third and Sibley Sts., 


ST. PAUL. MINA 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


ADED Mey 
non” y LAND iy 


A Good Colony Site. 


Cheap land enough for the immediate settlement of 
a colony of fifty or sixty families 
vicinity of 


in the immediate 


a new town on the Soo Line, in Stutsman 


County, North Dakota This land is all -good rich 
prairie. On most of the quarter sections will be 
found a few acres of swale where all the hay needed 
by the settler can be cut. These lands will be sold at 
4 an acre on the five-year credit plan or on half-crop 
payment plan. The country is handsome and healthy 

Address B.S. RUSSELL, General Agent Minnesota 
& Dakota Land and Investment Co., Jamestown, N. D 
or apply at the general office of the company, Bank of 


Minne -sota Building, St. 


Paul, Minn. 


ARKANSAW. 


J. P. MELLARD. 


Real Estate and Insurance Agent, 
Office, No. 513 Central Ave., HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 


Negotiatior of Loans and General Collecting. Take 
charge of estates, make disbursements, pay taxes, ete. 
Refer by permission to THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 





A NEW MATERIAL FOR BATH TUBS. 


A well-equipped bath room is now considered 
a prime necessity, even in families of very mod- 
erate means. Buta few years ago it was looked 
upon as a luxury, except in the homes of the 
wealthy. But the question of material has al- 
ways been a bothersome one, even when unlimit- 
able means were available for the purchase of 
the most costly article obtainable. Metal is un- 
satisfactory for obvious reasons, and porcelain is 
too readily affected by heat and cold. 

A Minneapolis concern—the Minneapolis Pav- 
ing and Manufacturing Co.—seems to have struck 
upon a material that offers all the good qualities 
of both and the bad qualities of neither. Itisa 
composition that is yet (and likely to remain) a 
mystery to all but the manufacturers. It is ex- 
tremely handsome in appearance, being a deli- 
cate creamy white in color, with a finish that is 
fully equal to that of the most expensive porce- 
lain. These tubs, which are made in any size 
wanted, are finished on the outside in white, 
blue, red, rose, or green, and with gold decora- 
tions, if desired, at a small additional cost. 

One of the strong points of these tubs is their 
sanitary qualities. They are entirely non-ab- 
sorbent, so cannot possibly convey infection, and 
are very easily cleaned with a sponge. The 
‘*Acme” is certain to become popular, in homes 
and in hotels, as the cost is moderate. 

Another great specialty of thiscompany is their 
‘“‘Acme granitic laundry tray,” an article that 
must be seen to be thoroughly appreciated. It 
is a composition of Portland cement and Minne- 
sota granite, so there is practically no end to 
its wearing and sanitary qualities, and it is abso- 
lutely impervious to extremes of temperature. 
These trays are made in five styles and sizes, and 
are much cheaper than slate or soapstone. 

Illustrations of the Acme tubs and trays may 
be seen in the advertisement of the M. P. & M. 
Co., on another page. Circulars will be sent on 
application. 





———_— © -@ ¢ —$_____— 
Know Your Country.— Old settlers in Southeastern 
Minnesota scarcely realize what great and important 
changes have taken place in the past fifteen years in 
the country to the north and west of this section. It 
is necessary to their thorough instruction and that of 
the growing generation that a periodical such as THE 
NORTHWEST MAGAZINE be found at all times on the 
family table.—Spring Valley (Minn.) Mercury. 
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St. Paul Advertisements. 


NOYES BROS. & CUTLER, 


Importers and 


Wholesale Druggists, 


Jobbers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Chemicals, etc., 


Saint PAuL, 
400, 402, 404, 406, 408, 410, Srs_ey St., Cor. Srxts. 


The Grescent Creamery Co., 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 
Mauufacturers of the celebrated 


CRESCENT CREAMERY BRAND OF 


BUTTER and CHEESE, 


And Jobbers of 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs and Poultry, 


Cream, Milk and Buttermitk. | 


Super'or Cold Storage, Located on Railroad Sidetrack, 


ERIESSON, BRADY & CO., | 


Distillers’ Agents 


AND 
Wholesale Liquor Deal 
O1eSaie LIQUOL Dealers. 
M. ERIESSON, F.G. Brapy, 
F. J. HUBER JuLivus KESSLER 
42-50 East 7th St., ST. PAUL, MINN, 
H.D. MATHEWS, Rk. C. BROWN, J. WHARRY, 
Pre J ( 


s. & Treas. ice Pres. Secretary. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CC., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 


GENERAL OFFICE 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Warehouses at 


108 East Fourth St., 
Wholesale 
St. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolisand Minnesota Transfer 








WILLARD 8. DENNIS, 
Importer & Jobber of Havana Cigars, 


Wholesale Dept.: 326 Jackson Street. 
Branches: Globe Building and Ryan Hotel. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





OHIO COAL CO., 
Hard and Soft Coal. 


WHOLESALE ONLY. 
Docks: Duluth, West Superior, Ashland. 
| 


| General Office: Pioneer Press Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Coal Shippers. 


Wharves: { Duluth, Wsst Superior, Washburn, 


Green Bay, waukee. 


rs 
| NORTH WESTERN FUEL CO., 


General Office, Endicott Bld’g, St. PAUL, MINN. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of 


ie hada cin ted 


And PAINTERS’ MATERIALS. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





| CRANE & ORDWAY CO., 


DULUTH 


ST. PAUL. MINNEAPOLIS 


Manufacturers IRON PIPE AND FITTINGS. 
Plumbers’, Steam Fitters’, Engineers’ Supplies 
Pumps, Well Machinery, Belting and Hose, etc. 


FARWELL, OZMUN, EIRE &CO., 
Importers and Wholesale 


Complete lines of Cutlery, Sporting Goods, Butchers’ 
7 . 





Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 133 E. 5th st., Sr. Pau, Minn 

Personal attention given toall kinds of Assaying, 
Analyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples 
by mailorexpress attended to promptly. Write forterms 





Hardware Jobbers 





| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


ools and Supplies. Send for catalogues. 
213, 215, 217, 219, 221 & 223 East 3p St, ST. PAUL, MINN. | 
N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 








H. M. SMYTH PRINTING CO., 


Kailroad and Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers and Map Publishers. 


316-318 Robert Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 


‘ST. PAUL FOUNDRY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Architectural Iron Works. 


STEEL BEAMS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
Write for prices and designs of Columns, 


Works on Great Northern Railway. 
Oifice, Nos. 211 & 212 Manhattan Building. 


-§ BUY THEO. 
LIGHT RUNNING 





REE 


THE BEST IS THE CHEAPEST. 


Send TEN cents to 28 Union Sq.,N. Y., 
for our prize game, “Blind Luck,” and 
win a New Home Sewing Machine. 


The New Home Sewing Machine Co, 
ORANCE, MASS. ° 


AS 28 UNION SQUARE, NY. on 
CHICAG, ASS. ATLA ohh TRANCISg 
2 on. = NTA 

ur. gos oa we 9%. 


‘rons FOR SALE BY 
NF. ELWESS, 687 WabashaSt., st. Paul, Minn. 





cA. 
Oaiias tt} 








WESTERN ELECTRIC CO. 


BEACON ELECTRIC 


CO., - - 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Northwestern Agents, 


Contractors for complete installation of Arc and Incandescent Plants, Electrical Supplies of All Kinds. 


Western Electric Arc Dynamo. High and Low Tension Systems. 
Western Electric Incandescent Dynamo. 


Western Electric Arc Lamp. 





CHICAGO: 227 to 275 South Clinton St. 


Automatic Regulator. 


Economy in first cost. Economy 


in Operation, Durability, Simplicity of Construction. 


Over Compound Wound. 


Single and Double Carbon Lamp. 
Single Carbon, All-Night Service Lamp. 


One Hundred and Fifteen Volt Dynamos. Shunt Wound, Compound Wound, 


( We solicit correspondence, and shall be pleased 
1 to furnish Estimates. 


NWEW YORE: Cor. Thames and Greenwich Sts. 
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Is the 


invention of genius, unfettered by old-school trad 


The Modern Writing Machine 


itions. 


It has been brought to perfection in its mechanical details by four 


years of experience, backed by ample capital, 


helped by pr 


actical 


men determined to spare no endeavor to manufacture a high grade 
machine which shall produce the best work with the least effort 


and in the shortest time. 


of others, but the Bar-Lock is made for the class who want 


The Best Typewriter Possible, 





And the only double key-board machine that writes 


EVERY LETTER IN SIGHT. 





ENDORSED py those who use it. 


R.G. Dun & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 

Pinkerton Nat’l Detective Agency. (8) 

New York Central & Hudson River R. R. (10) 

Michigan Central R. R. Co. (10) 

Davenport Daily Democrat. 

Davenport Daily Times. 

Superior Evening Telegram. 

National Wall Paper Co. 
And thousands of others. 


Its price may be a little higher than that 


ON TRIAL in your office, and unless you like it you pay 


us nothing. Old machines exchanged. 


OUR ARGUMENT: 





Sent on trial the Bar-Lock has a chance to speak for itself and to 
stand on its own merits, which is just where we want the Bar-Lock 


to stand. 
typewriter you buy, 
Our catalogue contains them. 


We take all the risk of it not pleasing you. Wh 
there are typewriter secrets you should 


Send a postal for it. 


atever 
know. 


THE COLUMBIA TYPEWRITER MFG. Co., 
YOrK. 


ST. PAUL BRANCH: 98 East Fourth Street. 


116th St., Lenox and Fifth Ave., New 








RUPTURE 


PERMANENTLY CURED 





We refer to 2,500 Patients. 


OR NO PAY. 


No Surgical Operation, No Pain, 


No Detention from Business. 


Vritten guarantee to absolutely 


ou RE all kinds of RUPTURE of 


either sex without use of knife or 


syrin 
stan 


ng. 
Examination free. Send for Circulars. 


BLACKBURN TRUSS COMPARY, 


Rooms 130, 131 Germania Life Building, 


. no matter of how long 


For terms and prices address 


A. C. THOMSON, ¢ 


MICHIGAN BUGGY C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Fine Carriages, Traps, 
and Portland Cutters. 


‘FINE CONCORDS A SPECIALTY. 


reneral Agent, 
50 E. 3d Street, St. PAUL, MINN. 





complete 


ST. PAUL, MINN. ¥ 








PLAYS Dialogues, song for School, 
Club and Parlor, Catalogu 
T.S. DENISON, Pub.Chicago,lil. 


e free. 





, rhs Gulebed relate an 
on 10 days’trial. FREIG 
ad use. We are the 


with 


9 Natural Finish Bal Sarstogo 
$2. 75 open § b plated steel wheale axle, 
: steam bent band 


oe for 3 years. sbi 
H SATO i 90 mone requiredia 


st and best known 








A Wonderful Bit. 


It is a wonderful bit, asis demonstrated by two facts 
an examination of its simple mechanism and the rec 
ord it in stopping every 
of its viciousness, on which it has been tried. 
principle at the bottom of this bit is so simple 
ical and practical that we wonder it was not adopted 
much that it took 
that car wheels did not need to run 


regardless 
7 he 


so log 


has made horse, 


before, as we wonder generations 


for men to realize 


in cogs. Will you please hold your nose tightly, shut- 
ting the air passages, and then try to run swiftly; do 
you think you would go far, no matter how wild or 


think 
to relieve 


angry you were? Do you not your mind would 


the 
Suppose this pressing could be regulated to 


turn to making an effort 


breathing? 


stoppage of 


a hair, partially shutting off your breathing or grading 
it to the finest pitch, and supposing you knew that 
your privilege to breathe depended upon your obedi 


don't 
learn to be gentle and obedient? 
of Britt's Automatic Bit. The pulling does not act on 
the bit itself, lacerating the 
but it works outside of the biton the 
the 
pulled these puds are pressed against the nostril, grad 
ually shutting off the 
the strength thrown into the pull on the 
regulated by springs at the side. 

allows the mouth to open slightly 
by pressure of the bar in the 
jaw, limited 
that way when the nostrils are enti 


ence and gentleness; you think you would soon 


Thatis the principle 
mouth to no advantage, 
rubber pads, each 
and as the rein is 


of which rests against nostril} 


wind in proportionate time to 


rein, which is 
The bit alsocleverly 
atthe sume moment 
mouth against the lower 


so thata very amount of air Can pass in 


rely closed 


But what are the resultsof its use? Letters have ar- 
rived from all over the world, letters seen by the 
writer, telling of incident after incident where it has 
made vicious and unmanageable horses as gentle as 


horses are like 
of tig 


grand invention thisis! 


kittens. The amount of it is, 
when they see 
they quietly submit. 
A man can let 
spirited horse and know they are safe. 
horse utterly 
with comfort and ease 

made worth 


men 
there is absolutely hting 
Whata 


his wife, 


no use 


daughter drive a 
If he has had a 
he can now drive 


mother or 
beyond control, him 
Many 
thousands wi 
fact no horseman should lose the 
Britt's descriptive 
bit, 
America, 


se now almost use 
th this bit In 
opportunity of se 


a hor 
less can be 
curing Dr. L. P. pamphlets, giving 
illustrations of the 
letters from all over 


with complete descriptions, 


prices, &c. His adver- 


tisement in this magazine should also be carefully 
noted. His office is 37 College Place, New York An 
other invention of the Doctor's which will soon be 


volu 
isa nailless 


upon the market and which will go far toward re 


tionizing the horseshoe and nail industry 
that it 
great invention, as 


nd 


The shoe is so simple makes one 
Itis simply a 


and it will at last put ane 


horseshoe. 
smile to look at it. 
itis a long-wearing shoe 


to sore feet, lameness, lockjaw, &c., in horses from 
nails being driven into the foot It is so rapidly ad 
justed that a man can take his horse's shoes off every 


nightaboutas easily as he can take olf hisown. Horse- 
men should rot fail to be informed of this improve- 
ment. 





The World’s Population. 


According to the latest estimates made by the geo- 
graphical establishment of Gotha, Germany, the pres- 


eut population of the world isabout fourteen hundred 
andeighty millions 
the number 

Europe, three 
eight hundred and twenty-six 
and sixty-four; America, one and seventy- 
Australia, three; Bel- 
is still the most densely populated country of 
having five hundred and thirty to the square 


This may be apportioned as fol 
refer to mil 
Asia 


hundred 


understood to 
and fifty 

Africa, one 
hundred 


Oceanic 


lows, being 


lions: hundred seven: 


two; islands, seven 
gium 


Europe, 


mile. Still, taking Europe as a whole, the ratio is less 
than one hundred to the mile. In the United States 
Massachusetts has two hundred and twenty-two to 
the square mile, while the general average is only 


seventeen. It is evident that there is still consider- 
able unoccupied land in our country, whatever Henry 
may when he looks the 
greatest benefactor is the agency which can bring the 
And that is what the 
has been doing for years with its lines reaching 
out over ten fertile Western States, and still there 
millions of pleasant acres awaiting to be made into 
happy and 
formation as to the particulars, address any Burling- 
write to W. J. C 
Minn. 


* 


The Youghiogheny & Lehigh Coal Co, 


George say into cities, and 


landless to the land. Burlington 


route 
ure 


homesteads productive farms. For in- 


route agent, or Kenyon, Gen. 


Paul, 


ton 
Pass. Agent, St. 





One of the youngest coal companies at the head of 
the lakes has erected extensive docks at West Super- 
ior, where they handle their own production of genuine 
Youghiogheny coal with the best grades of Hocking 
and anthracite, specially prepared for this market. 
Large consumers and dealers are invited tocorrespond 
with them when in the market to buy. Address them 
at.their main office at West Superior, Wis, 
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A FUNNY IN‘ 
funny incident occurred a 
of the fashionable Milwaukee 


They were 


preparing for the 


rt i f 

I i edupt 

et e read 
ire giv g ‘ 

rA I 

f e elde fachurel 
in exchange, th ght 
1! hurch authorities 
lat the same time cor 


Lpe rhe w low t 

ishing Use Smith's 

sdle the ‘ i win 

w the 1 e for ule 
PLAY 

Ar i durkey was ter 


it Charlestowr but, 
] 


devouty down on 


uses were tumbling 
rth was shaking and all 
id, and called as if he 
ind so that his voice 
st 0, Lord!" he said 
Come yerself! Don't 
tin't noel I's play! 
LDENT 


t achoir rehearsal in one 
long ago. 
following Sunday morn- 


churches not 


selection, the first words of which 
* It so happened that the music 


ng a beautiful 


were lama Pilgrim 


divided the work pilgrim and made a pause after the 
first syllable The effect was most amusing. The 
oprano sang in a bigh key, “I am a Pil and 
then stopped. The alto repeated, “lama Pil—.” The 
tenor acknowledged that he was a “Pil,” and when the 
bass came thundering in with the like declaration, “I 
ima Pil it was too much for the gravity of the 
singers, and they roared No amount of practice 
ould get them past the fatal pause without an out- 


burst, and the piece had to be given up. 


IN SPLENDID TUNE, 


It was in «a piano factory, and, being Christmas time 
they were especially busy 

Bill,” said the manager to the man who sweeps the 

lice I want you to go down the street and tunea 
piano for a family. They’re in a great hurry or I 


wouldn’task you to do it, but the regular tuner has 


ne for the day 


I can't tune pianos,” re plied the man. 

Oh, ves. you can,” said the dealer cheerfully. “Just 
pen the lidand you'll see alotof keys. Give them a 
few twists soas to tighten the wires: thumpon the key- 


board likeacrazy man for fifteen minutes. Charge 
them four shillings, and come back in time to put the 


ilon the fire 

rhe sweeper did it 

Phat evening the daughter of the house remarked to 
her flance 

able to 


Boston Transcript 


How charmingly he tuned it. I.was never 


play Wagner's music so deliciously 


SOMETHING REFINED 

The pampered child of luxury from Boston was 
caught over night ina rough town in Montana In 
the dining-room he was waited on by a kindly cowboy 
waiter who had seen better days 

Have you any lobster a la newberg? he asked, 
when he had been informed there was no soup. 

Naw, but ther’s some lobster a la can, if the cat 
hain tetit 

Ilave you any pate de foi gras 

Naw, the dry weather killed it all off 

llave you any sweetbreads and peas? 

Nary one; hain't got any kindof bread but sody 
Dbiscult 

Have you any terrapin 

The waiter couldn't stand it any longer 

Lookee here, young feller he said, pulling upa 
hairand resting his elbows on the table very famil 
arly you ain't built for Montana feed. What you 


ught to dois to go back to Boston and live on the 


fundamental concepts of modern philosophic thought 


ind beans And the gentleman from Boston was 
utterly paralyzed Detroit Free Press 
FICKLE SPRING 


When 


From the wi 


you see the sap a-flowin’ 
nter'’s withered trees 
And an early blossom goin’ 

icket with the 
a bird a-singin’ 


Onar breeze; 
When you hear 

And the lark isin the 
It's a joke that they are 


Keep your fires up at-home. 


loam. 
springin’ 


When a violet is peepin’ 
With its blue eyes at the 

And honeysuckles creepin’ 
Where the 

When the 
And the doves begin to roam 


sun 


rivers love to run 
vines commence their clingin’ 
It's a joke that they are springin, 

Keep your fires up at home. 

Mercury. 


aie 
aw 


THOSE PRACTICAL ENGLISH 

The English are practical to a degree that is often 
amusing. Notlong ago in London a lad was had up in 
a police court for breaking the glass of a fire alarm. 
pressing the knob, and calling out the brigade ona 
fool’s run. The magistrate was incensed at the lad’s 
trick and regretted that he could not order him 
flogged. which was the only proper punishment. If he 


would have to 
suggested that if the 
to take him out in the 
yard and him eight? good strokes with a 
he would allow him to go. “You don’t ob 
ject to my giving him ten?” asked the father. “No.’ 
said the magistrate, “give him ten.” And ten he got. 
If it had been in a Canadian court the lad would have 
been fined, the simple meaning of which would be that 
the punishment would fall on the father. Weare an 
extremely people, are we Canadians and 
Americans generally; but when we undertake to teach 
those old fogy English we usually discover that we 
are assuming a contract that is more often than not 


his father, who was innocent, 
And then he 


was in court, 


fined him 
pay the money 
father, who chose 
buck 


birch rod 


give 


clever 





several degrees too big for us.— Winnipeg Nor’- Wester. 
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Loss of Flesh 


is one of the first signs of 
poor health. Coughs, Colds, 
Weak Lungs, Diseased Blood 
follow. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


the Cream of Cod-liver Oil, 
cures all of these weakness- 
es. Take it in time to avert 


illness if you can. Physicians, 
the world over, endorse it. 


Don’t be deceived by Substitutes! 


All Druggista, 


Prepareca by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. 








CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name 
and address, and we will send you this elegant watch 
by express for examination. You examine it and if you 
consider it a bargain pay the express agent our sample 
price, $1.98. and ‘t is yours. Fine gold plate Chain 
and Charm FREE with each watch, also our written Gaar- 
antee for 5 years. Write to-day,this may not appear again 
THE NATIONAL MFC. & IMPORTING CO., 

334 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 





a a2 WIFE CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 

Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im- 
proved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
us $i4 tinished, nickel plated , adapted to light 
and heavy work; guaranteed for vin with 
Automatic Bobbin Winder, Sel&Threading Cylin 
@ der Shuttle, Seif-Setting Needle and a complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
30 Day’s Trial. No money required in advance 
75,000 now fn use, W orld’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach 

ments. Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s protits 
Cat This Out and send to-day for nee hine or large free 
atalogue, testimonials a mpses of the World’s Fair 


OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave, CHICAGO, ILL. 


or Beantifving the Complexion. 

a. - all Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Vor cover ing but remov- 

iq all blemishes, and permane ntly restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness Foe sale at Druggists, or 
sent postpaid on rec soit of 50c. se | i 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL Soap, Prof. | ubert 
EDO, O. 


Cure Yourselt 


WEAK=MAN 2222s" 


twill send FREE to any man the prescription of 
a new and positive remedy to enlarge smal! weak 
organs, and sure cure for all weakness in young or 
old men. Cures cases of Lost Manhoo emis- 
sions and Varicocele in 15 days; disease never 
returns. Correspondence private, all letters sent 
in plain sealedenvelope. Address T. C. Barnes 













News Dealer, Marshall, Mich. 








OPIUM” MORPHINE HABIT 


PAINLESSLY & PERMANENTLY CURED 


DES.B.COLLINS opie aribore 
ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. REMEDY 


Discovered in 1868. “THERIAKI” Book Free. 
Office 27, 78 Monroe Street, ~ Cuicaco, LJ 


P. O. Drawer 691. 








ELECTROBOLE 


oven quis k relief, cures in a 
ew days. Never returns. No 


purge, no salve, no suppository, no —— Em y. For 
tale by drt uggs. Mailed free. Add 
3. Mm. HEEV ES, Box 3200, New x ork City, N. Y. 





Celebrated Female 
aes never fail. 


R.DIX a and ae (after or aed sur cher fang 


Back [Puls iculare4 
ite 7a parti 








aEW E E'S Cataracts, Scars or Films 
ABSUOKBED, Our home 
treatment CU RES Diseased Eyes or Lids when ald 
others fail. piuntrode convine ed.* Pamphlet free, 
No Kisk. Address THE EYE, Glens Falls, N. ¥. 





WOMEN Beeman's Pennyroyal and Tansy Pilis 
Never fail. Always sure, Sealed81.00 


Stevens & Gustavus, vole U. §. Agents, 125 State 


St, Chicago, Ll, 
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HOT SPRINGS, ARKANSAS, 
The “Carlsbad of America.” 


Situated in the heart of the Ozark Mountains. Population 15,000. Has larger and better hotel facilities than 
any city of 100,000 population in America. Has‘six public schools and sixteen churches. Has a hotel capacity for 










































10,000 guests and entertains over 50,000 visitors annually. Has seventy-two hot springs that flow over 500,000 
gallons daily. Has nineteen bath houses with a daily bathing capacity of 12,000. Other noted mineral springs are 
located in the immediate neighborhood. Hot Springs has a good free library, an opera house, and there are beauti- 
ful and picturesque rides and drives leading in all directions from the city. It is the best place in the South for 
residents of the North to buy a winter home. Real estate is cheap and the climate is unexcelled. 

For further information address the Chamber of saan or the Business Men’s Club, Hot Sostegs, Ark. 


pice yoann SPRING COMPAN =, 


WAUKESHA, WIS., U.S. A. 





A. REEVES JACESON, A. M., M. D., 


President and Professor of Gynecology in the College of Physicians and Surgeons; President Association of A. A. Sur- 
geons of the U. S.; Ex-President American Gynecological Society; Fellow British Gyneological Society, etc. 


“There is no spring in France, Germany or Switzerland that surpasses in remedial value the 


Waukesha-Lithia Spring in our own country at Waukesha, Wisconsin.” 
A. REEVES JACKSON, A. M., M. D. 
FROM HENRY M. LYMAN, A. M., M. D., 


Professor of the Principles and Practice of Medicine, Rush Medical College; Professor of Mental and Nervous Diseases, Chicago Poli- 
clinic; Attending Physician Presbyterian Hospital; Author of “A Textbook of Medicine,” “‘Insomniaand other Disorders of Sleep,” ete. 


“T take pleasure in testifying to the remarkable diuretic and alterative qualities of the Waukesha-Lithia Spring water. 
The chemical analysis indicates an unusual wealth of alkaline and magnesian salts that are especially efficient in the work 
of stimulating the action of the liver and kidneys. The lithia salt which it contains increases this depurative action, and 
also renders the water particularly valuable in the treatment of chronic rheumatic, gout and lithz mic conse.’ 3 -_ , 

NRY AN, M.D. 


For sale by MICHAUD BROS., St. PAUL; WEINHOLD DRUG CO., MINNEAPOLIS, and all druggists. 





HOT SPRINGS, © — The Newest, The Safest,  ® 
ARK. The Best Built Hotel in the Country. 


Delightfullly. situated in a Park of ten acres of well shaded 

grounds. Natural Forest Trees. Croquet: and Lawn Tennis 

Grounds, Bicycle Track and Bowling Alley, furnishing ample 

out and indoor recreation. Well lighted and ventilated Dancing 

Pavilion. Every: room lighted by electricity and heated by 

. steam. Large Clothes Closets with each room. Bath and suites 
on every floor. The most elegant Bath House in the country, 

furnished from the famous Hot Springs,’and provided with 

Turkish, German, Needle, Massage and Electric Baths. Letters 


of inquiry promptly answered. 
ea SD Eke... 
PARK HOTEL CO., Proprietors. 
R. E. JACKSON, Manager. 


The AVENUE HOTEL. 








Situated on Park Avenue and commanding a 


Pioneer Press Building , St. Paul, Minn., fine view of the choicest residence and 


business portions of the city. 
TEACHES SHORTHAND by Mail and Personally, 
and procures GOOD POSITIONS for all Pupils 
when competent. 


Greater demand from RAILROAD CORPORATIONS, BANKS, MERCANTILE 
HOUSES for young men and women than we can supply. Write for catalog. 


«The only cd in the Northwest giving students the benefit of ACTUAL BUSINESS PRACTICE. From $12.50 to $20.00 Per Week. 


Has Accommodations for 300 Guests. 


RATES: 








Anexcellent bath house connected with the hotel. 
ANSY PILLS! A WOMAN’S SUCCESS fier om 


Sean? "Wines aeeks ORE {Nonumbug.) MMS. J. 4, MANSING, Box 18 AMMA, OIG: Bath House Rates: $6.00 for 21 Baths. 
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~ GALBNA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oils, the Standard 


Lubricating Oils of America. 


SAFETY, SPEED and ECONOMY are the results 
of the use of Galena Oils. Cold test 10 to 15 
below zero. These oils do not freeze in the 
coldest weather, while they are adapt- 
able to the hottest climates. 


In the use of Galena Oils there is entire freedom from 
hot bozes,except when these are caused by mechanical 
defects. 

The adoption of Galena Oils as standard railway lubri- 
cante by a majority of the leading railways of this coun- 
try, is an evidence of their superiority; while the fact 
that the same roads use these oils to-day that used them 
more than twenty years ago, is an evidence of their 
uniformity from year to year and year in and out. 

Galena Oils are in exclusive use upon three continuour 
lines of railway from Boston and New York to the Pacific 


Coast, and upon one continuous line from the City of | 
Mexico to New York, thus demonstrating their adapt- | 
ability to all temperatures and climates. Inasmuch as | 
they are entirely free from gum, these oils are not | 


affected by dust and sand as are other oils. 
We have in connection with our business, a well o n- 


ized mechanical experts department, composed of skill- | 


ful mechanics and railway men of long experience. The 


services of our experts are furnished to our patrons free | 


of charge. 


Wealso furnish our patrons Sibley’s Perfection Valve 
Oil, which is likewise in use upon a majority of the lead- 


ing railways of this country. 


GALENA OIL WORKS, LIMITED. 
CHARLES MILLER, President, 


FRANKLIN, PA 
Chicago Branch Office 
Pheonix Building, iss Jackson 8t. 


National Tube Works Co., 


WORKS, BOSTON -McKEESPORT.) 


Manufacturers of 


Lap-Welded Wrought Iron Pipe 
and Boiler Tubes, 
Mack’s Injector, Cast and Malleable Iron Fittings, Brass 
Goods, Tools, etc. Gas and Steam Fitting Supplies. 


Cor. Clinton & Fulton Sts , CHICAGO, ILL. 
Cuas. A. LAms, Local Manager. 


All Arithmetical 









Problems 
e@olved r yand a irately by the 
Co Saves 60 per cent of 
ti eves nervous and 


upted to all com 
! ientille computation, 
« should have one, 

Write ¢~ r Pan phlet, 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., Chicago, 


EDW. C. PEASLEE, 


IOWA. 











COMPTOMETER, 





DUBUQUE, 


Fine Ales and Porter. 


Equal in every respect to the imported goods 


. N °D 
at i i 


SAME AS USeD BY NORTHWEST MAGAZINE. 
SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


COLUMBIAN ENGRAVING Co. 


559 DEARBORN ST. CHICAGO 





The Wise Traveler 


In selecting his railroad route, selects the road 


That affords excellent and most comfortable facili- 





ties—"*The Milwaukee.” 
That traverses a delightful and pleturesque portion 
of the country The Milwaukee.” 
| 
That has—and merits—the reputation of strength and 
| reliability—“The Milwaukee.” 
| That enjoys popularity and is stamped with public 
| approval—“The Milwaukee.” 
| That has a substantial roadbed and most frequent 
| train service—"The Milwaukee.” 
| 
| That regards, always, the comfort, ease and safety of 
ts patrons The Milwaukee 
| 
That furnishes the latest private Compartment cars 
ind latest library-buffet-smoking cars—‘*The 
| Milwaukee 
Phat furnishes elegant drawing-room parlor cars, free 
reclining chair cars and sumptuous dining cars 
The Milwaukee 
That has exclusive use of the electric berth reading 
lamp—“The Milwaukee.” 
| Che Milwaukee” combines all the above and more, 


| 
too. Its trains are vestibuled, heated by steam, elec 


tric lighted and unsurpassed in luxurious appoint- 
ments 

The immortal Lincoln said ‘Follow the people and 
} you cannot be far from right.’ The People use “The 


Milwaukee 
J.T. CONLEY, Ass’t Gen’'l Pass. Agt. 


St. Paul, Minn 


Note.—Five trains daily from Twin Cities to Chi- 


cago; one to St. Louis and one to Kansas City. 


| WISCONSIN 
CENTRAL LINES. 


| | Every Day in the Week. 

Every Week in the Month. 
Every Month in the Year. 
All the Year Around. 


| 


‘Double Daily Train Service | 
| | BETWEEN 
ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, 
AND 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE 


AND 


All points in Eastern, Western, Northern 
and Central Wisconsin. 


For tickets, sleeping car reservations, time 

tables and full information, apply to agents of 

these lines, or agents of any ratiway in the 
United States or Canadian Provinces. 





JAS. C. POND, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
MILWAUKER, WIs. 


A tine 14k gold pla- 

£ ted watch to every 

ro as reader of this paper. 
Cu 





send it to us with 





i address, and we 
1 you one of these "elegant, 


=” richly jeweled, gold finished watches 
by e ss for examination, and if 

you think it * Appearance t 
gold pay cursample 

and itis your We send 

the wat r guarantee that 

an return it at any time within 

ear if not satisfactory, and if 


1 sell or cause the sale of six we 
give you One Free, Write at 
nee, a8 we shall send out samples 
for 60 days only. Address 
THE NATIONAL M'F'C 
& IMPORTING CO., 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 









Tie When you start on a journey you will get 
THE Best Service, THe GREATEST LUXURY, 
to this Tue Most CompLete Comrort, if your 
if your ticket reads via THE NORTH-WESTERN 

Truth 


Line. For full information as to through 
rates and routes and for Sleeping Car Berths, call on 
your home agent, or for Map Folder free. Address 


T. W. TEASDALE, G. P. A., 
©. St. P., M. & O. Ry., St. Paul. 





Snow Birds. 


There are quite as many winter birds in Mani- 
toba as in Ontario. One variety is darker and 
smaller than the other. The most common is 
the snow-bunting, found everywhere in flocks 
from a few birds up to several hundred. The 
snow-bird is white with some brown on the wings 
and other portions of the body, and is the most 
hardy of all living creatures that inhabit this 
country, for the flocks can be seen abroad even 
during the progress of a pretty strong blizzard. 
The birds are exceedingly fat and are clothed in 
the warmest manner with fine down and abund- 
ance of feathers. Their food consists of seeds of 
many kinds, and the tall plants and grasses that 
stand on portions of the prairie, with their tops 
above the snow, afford an ample supply, for the 
seeds remain in the pods until shaken out by the 
wind,and this is one reason why thesnow-birds are 
always on the move when the weather is stormy. 
Roads that are much traveled, stable yards, 
grain elevators, hay stacks and railway tracks 
are the favorite resort of snow-birds, for food can 
be obtained at any of these places. The night is 
spent in some sheltered position where no wind 
can be felt. The birds are fond of getting under 
the eaves of buildings, or in corners and cavities 
about stacks and sometimes content themselves 
by finding a place in a woodpile. The note of 
the snow-bird is exceedingly soft and musical and 
seems to express peacefulness, resignation and 
contentment. On sunny mornings, in the early 
spring, the snow-birds sing beautifully, but as 
the days become warmer, the flocks hasten to- 
wards the north and find nesting places along 
the rivers that flow into the polar sea. It seems 
sad that such sweet and lovable creatures are un- 
fitted to enjoy the genial days of summer but are 
destined to spend their lives amongst the snow- 
storms and drifts of a Northern climate.— Pilot 
Mound Sentinel. 





* 


A Novel Country Road. 


One has scarcely to go away from home to see 
many a strange sight, since we have in almost 
every part of the country representatives of 
nearly every other country. Along the Lower 
Columbia are numerous tide flais which have 
been largely taken possession of by Russian 
Finns, who are bringing the marshes into sub- 
jection, so that fine farms are beginning to blos- 
som where but a few years since only rushes and 
marsh grass grew and none but the wild fowl in- 
habited. These Finns get about mostly by boat, 
in which they are wholly at home. 

One of these marshes near Clatskanie is taken 
up by a colony of these thrifty people, who form- 
erly had to follow a small creek or inlet some six 
miles around to get to their shipping point on 
the river, when a short canal across would en- 
able them to reach the same point in less than 
three-fourths of a mile. But the owner of the 
intervening land refused to give them an outlet. 
In this case the wily Finns petitioned the county 
court for a county road across and got it. As 
soon as this was secured they turned in and dug 
a canal along the highway, making it in reality a 
waterway.— Walla Walla Statesman. 

oe 
An Icelandic Drama. 





An entertaining Icelandic dramain nine acts 
will be enacted in the opera house Tuesday even- 
ing the 13thinst. It will be acted in Icelandic 
language, but fully explained in English before 
each act. It will show the customs of Iceland 
about two hundred years ago. A ghost, fairies, 
outlaws and three persons are implicated, who 
fight the outlaws and kill them, besides other 
very interesting characters, among whom are 
Sigrid the beautiful, her father, Harald, a mer- 
chant, and an old woman learned in magic.— 
Grafton (N. D.) News-Times. 
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TACOMA. 


The Western Terminus of the The Head of Navigation and the The Wholesale and Manufactur- 
Northern Pacific and Union Wheat Shipping Point of ing Center of the Pacific 
Pacific Railroads. Puget Sound. Northwest. 











Manufacturing Sites. 


The Tacoma Land Company offers special inducements to manufacturers. It has 200 acres 
level, cleared, unplatted land within the city limits and on the line of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
with side-track accommodation. This land is reserved for manufacturing purposes and will be 
divided as required. 


Warehouse Sites on Commercial Dock, North of 15th St. 


This property will be leased at a reasonable rental on long time to parties wishing to engage in 
warehousing and shipping business. Side-track facilities will be furnished. 


For farther information address 


The Tacoma Land Company, 
N. P. Headquarters Building, TACOMA, WASH. 














SUPERIOR, the 


The Head of the Great Lakes! The Portage Between the Atlantic and Pacific ! 
SSIS 


————W7ILL Gry=e—— 


To Solvent and Substantial Industrial and Commercial Concerns, 


FREE SITES. FREE RENTS. 


CASH CAPITAL, Subscribed or Loaned, and 
SUBSIDIES for Hands Employed. 


— ss 
SSIS 





TO WORKINGMEN: Plenty of work at good wages. (The annual report of the City Statistician 
shows upwards of 6,000 hands employed), HOMES costing $600 and upwards (houses built on plans to suit), and 
which may be paid for in from 10 to 15 years, in monthly installments of $9 and upwards. 

Call on or write to 


Land and River Improvement Co., 
West Superior, Wisconsin. 
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Richardson’s Patent Encased Locomotive Valve. 


Compact and Durable. 


The Valve and Muffler have been adopted by many of the largest railroads and are 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Made in the following sizes: 214 inch, 21% inch, 3 inch. 


Sample Valve and Muffler will be sent on trial, subject to approval. 


THE CONSOLIDATED SAFETY VALVE CO., 


SOLE OWNERS AND PROPRIETORS. 
SALESROOMS WORKS: 


J 111 Liserty St., NEW YORK. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 








PITTSBURGH FORGE AND IRON COMPANY, . 


CALVIN WELLS, Pres and Treas. MANUFACTURERS OF F. E, RICHARDSON, Sec’y 








MERCHANT IRON. General Forgings. 
Draw Bars, Links and Pins, Follower Plates, Railroad Forgings, Arch Bars, Splice Bars, Track Bolts; Bridge Rods, 


with Plain or Upset Ends. Ali sizes. 
Office: 10th Street, near Penn Ave., PITTSBURGH, PA 


VhebrownPonncll fron tompam; 





\5 PHENIX BUILDING 


H HAWKINS 


ae Railway Appliance Co. 
The Chicago o STEEL Coupler 


W. A. STEVENS, General Agent, 
360 “The Rookery,” : : CHICAGO, ILL 





Cuas. A. Oris, THos. JopLine, J. K. Bote, Managing Directors. 


Ihe ODTLS STEEL, Co., Limited, 


Manufaoturers of 


CAST STEEL, Boiler, Pire Box and Tank Plates, 
Steel Driving’ Truck, Tender, Car Axles and Porgings 
CLEVZLAND, OHIO. 


* The New 
Nathan Injector 


POR LOCOMOTIVES. 


“Nathan” Sight Feed Lubricators 


Por Cylinders and Air Brakes. 





Steam Fire Extinguishers 


FOR SWITCHING AND YARD ENGINES. 


Boiler Washers, Rod and Guide Oil Cups, etc. 


NATHAN MANUFACTURING CO., 


92 and 94 Liberty St., NEW YORK. 





“70 BOER 








Tallest Man in Washington. 


[t is said that the tallest man in the State is 
Samuel Hutcheson, a Spokane policeman, who is 
seven feet, two and a half inches high. An idea 
of this man’s height can be understood when it is 
said that he can with perfect ease stand in front 
of an ordinary door and look down into a room 
through the transom. 


No Rats in North Dakota. 


Say, did it ever occur to you that you never 
sawarat in this town? No? Well, you never 
did. There are many young people here, who 
think themselves men and women, that have 
never to their recollection seen a real live rat. 
In fact, there are none in the State, unless at 
Fargo, and possibly at Bismarck, where they 
came up the river on steamboats.— Devils Lake 
News 


The Yukon River. 


One of the steamers of the North American 
Trading & Transportation Company recently 
steamed up the Yukon River, in Alaska, a dis- 
tance of 1,900 miles, and there found the river 
half a mile wide, and navigable for a long dis- 
tance further. One thousand miles from its 
mouth the Yukon is over a mile wide and has a 
very deep channel. Numerous streams are also 
tributary to it that are navigable for hundreds of 
miles. Such a mighty force of water empties 
from it into the ocean that it is not salty seven 
miles from its mouth. 


Freezing a Mine. 

One of the most ingenious expedients for over- 
coming the difficulties of sinking shafts for min- 
ing and other purposes in wet ‘‘measures”’ is the 
‘*freezing process.’’ Supposing that the bottom 
of the shaft is so continuously flooded that the 
miners are unable to use their picks or in any 
way proceed with the’excavation; pipes are run 
through down from the surface to the flooded lo- 
cality and these pipes is forced a powerful freez- 
ing mixture. The consequence is that the impend- 
ing water becomes solidified and the workman 
can quarry his way through the ice, which now 
becomes a protection from the body of water be- 
yond, and thesinking of the shaft can be contin- 
ued. 


Marcus Daly and Anaconda. 


Anaconda is pleasantly situated. As yet it con- 
tains but few expensive residences, though it has 
an elegant hotel, six miles of electric street rail- 
way, a daily newspaper and all conveniences gen- 
erally found in a city four times its size, but all 
is in the control of the Anaconda company of 
which Mr. Daly is manager. Should Anaconda 
be made the State capital, it would enhance the 
value of the property of this great corporation 
millions of dollars, and Marcus Daly will have 
done more than any other American citizen has 
ever done—founded a town, made it the third 
city in size and the capital of the richest mineral 
producing State in the Union, and all this in less 
than a dozen years. The fight for Anacondacan 
be considered Mr. Daly’s battle. He is the lead- 
ing spirit in Anaconda’s campaign, and through- 
out Montana is acknowledged to be the shrewdest 
politician in the State, and during the past few 
years his power has been felt inthe ranks of both 
the Democratic and Republican parties. He is 
one of the leaders of the State Democracy. But 
he has his eye on the capitol for Anaconda, and 
this to him seems paramount to the success of 
any political party the coming election. 
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GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 
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Are You Looking for a Location in the Great Northwest ? 

Do You Want an Investment that will Double Your Capital in a Short Time? 
Are You Interested in Manufacturing Enterprises ? 

Examine GREAT FALLS and Vicinity Before Deciding. 


The agricultural lands produce bountiful crops of everything grown 
in this latitude and the producer finds a cash market at home for all 
farm and garden products at good prices. 


Abundant water power and raw material right at hand make manu- 
facturing possible in competition with the world. 


Mines of gold, silver, copper, lead and iron, all tributary. Coal in 
abundance. 


Wood suitable for pulp, and wool in unlimited quantity. 


Fire clay, lime, sand for all grades of glass, and building stone to 
compare with any place in the United States. 


TWO LARGE SMELTERS IN FULL OPERATION. 


It is generally conceded that Great Falls is to be the reduction point for the minerals 
and metals of the Northern Rockies. 
Fortunes have been made in real estate. 


Great Falls has never been a paper or boom town, but is surely one of the few cities 
of destiny. 
POPULATION TEN THOUSAND. 


Water works, electric light, electric street railway, and large flouring mill all run by powor developed 
from water. 

Electricity developed from water power is the motive force of the future. 

Our power is developed and ready for use. 

Building sites and power will be furnished on liberal terms. 

City lots of all grades are cheap. Our prices are made to meet the new conditions of the country. 


For maps, prices and full information write to 


GREAT FALLS WATER-POWER & TOWNSITE COMPANY, 


Great E'alls, DLontana. 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, 2 Ze On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
" o> 7 fA And on Steel Tired Wheels 
ee 9 R @ @ @ GIVE THE BEST RESULTS 


NEW YORK For Every Variety of Service. 


BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 


PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Gauges, and 
Templates, Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable, 
COMPOUND LOCOMOTIVES, 

Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge Loco. 
motives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, etc. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


Established, 1831. Annual Capacity, 1,000, 





JOHN CALDWELL, 


T. W. WELSH, 
President. Superintendent. Treasurer. Secretary 


Tae WW SeaoaNGELOVUSsSE ALE BARS CoO.. 
WILMEP.DING, PA., U.S. A., 
Manufacturers of the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, Westinghouse Automatic Freight Brake, Westinghouse Locomotive Driver Brake. 


The “AUTOMATIC” has proved itaelf to be the most efficient train and safety brake known. Its application is INSTANTANEOUS; it can be operated from any car in train, if 
desired, and should the train separate, or a hose or ripe fall. it ppplice automatically. A GUARANTEE is given customers against LOss from PATENT SUITS on the apparatus sold 


Ww. W. CARD, 


GEO. WESTINGHOUSE, Jr., .. 6 een, 
r. 


them. FULL INFORMATION FURNISHED ON uICATIO 
The Automatic Freight Brake is essentially the same apparatus as the Automatic Brake for passenger cars, except that the various parts are so combined as to form practic 
ally one piece of mechanism, and is sold at a very low price, The saving ir accidents, flat whee's, brakemen’s wages, and the increased speed possible with perfect safety, wili 


repay the cost of its application within a very short time. 

The WESTINGHOUSE AUTOMATIC BRAKE is now in use on 24,000 engines and 325,000 cars.\. This includes (with plain brakes) 232,Wuu freight cars, which is about 23 per cent 
of the entire freight car equipment of this country, and about 80 per cent of these are engaged in interstate traffic, affording the opportunity of controlling the speed of trains 
by their use on railways over which they may pass. Orders have been received for 173,000 of the improved quick-action brakes since December, 1887. 





PETTIBONE, MULLIEEN &CO., Manufacturers, The Rookery, Chicago. 


STROM CLAMP FROG 
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Alkin’s Forged Steel Rail Braces. Perfection and Union Track Drills. | Samson Head Chairs. Jenne Track Jacks. oiler Rail Benders. Crossings. 


PARKER RUSSELL 


Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


FIRE BRICK, Locomotive Fire Box Tiles 
Specialties in Fire Clay Goods. 





Designed by the Northern Pacific R. R. 


THE MECHANICAL RUBBER CO., 


Suocessor to CHICAGO RUBBER WORKS, 
Manufacturers of 
Rubber Goods for Mechanical Purposes, Rubber Belting, 
Hose Packing, Tubing Valves, Mould Goods, etc. 


Orrice: 230 Randolph St., lan AQ 
Factory: Grand Ave., Cor. Rockwell St., | CHICAGO. 





Channel Split Switches. 


IMPORTANT TO 


Railroad Managers & Master Mechanics 
SIBLEY’S 
PERFECTION VALVE OIL. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guaran- 
tee entire freedom from corrosion and honey- 
combing of Cylinders, and destruction of joints 
of Steam Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

€# Make exclusive specialty of Valve and Signal 
Oils for railroad use. 


SIGNAL OIL WORKS, 


J. C. SIBLEY, Pres’ t, 
FRANKLIN, PA. 





THE W. S. TYLER WIRE WORKS CO., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Double - Crimp - Mining - Cloths, 


From Brass, Copper, Steel and Iron Wire. 


Office Railings, Wire Guards and Wire Work of every 
description. 


Banner Switch Stands. 





WILLIAM C. BAKER, 


Successor to 


THE BAKER HEATER Co., 
143 Liberty St.. NEW YORK. 


Inventor and Sole Manufacturer of 


FIRE PROOF BAKER CAR HEATER 


AND 


Six Other Different Styles. 





CHICAGO BLUE PRINT PAPER CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


Blue Process Paper. 


211 & 213 Randolph St., CHICAGO. 





MURPHY VARNISH CoO., 


BOSTON, CLEVELAND, 
CHICAGO. 


NEWARE, 
ST. LOUIS, 


Send for our primer. It will give you valuable 
information on the subject of varnish. 
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CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels; Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Paced Railroad Frogs. 


Office, 20 Carter Street. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, oO. 


Sligo Rolling Mills, PHILLIPS, NIMICK & CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

“SLIGO” Boiler Plate and Fire-Box Iron. 

“SLIGO” Bar, Band, Sheet and Angle Iron. 
“SLIGO” Stay Bolt Tron. 


Used by the principal railroads in the United States 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


and warranted unercelled 
‘CROWN" Stay, Boltand Bar Iron. “TYRONE” 
of Bar, Sheet, Tank Plate and ANGLE 


Quality our specialty. 


brand 


IRON. 


Homogeneous Boiler Plates and Soft Sheet Steel 
é Boiler Heads and Fuel Holes Flanged to order by 
= =—% machinery 


a 7 > 


_ — —— - Send for Price List 


H.C. McNAIR 28 Endicott Building, St 


THE JANNEY COUPLER 


For Freignt Cars, 
For Passenger Cars, 
For Locomotive Tenders. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


THE McCONWAY & TORLEY COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Northwestern Agent, - - - B26 PAUL, MINN, 





The Harvey Grip Thread Track Bolt, 


Made of Soft Steel with Cold Pressed Threads. 





with Cut Threads, 


Fifty to Sixty per cent 
Stronger than Iron Bolts 


The ‘‘Ideal’”’ Recessed Nut. 





FRANCIS T. WEST, Sales Agent, 450 The Rookery, CHICAGO. 











AARON oe _~ H, Chairman. Gro. W. Morris, Ge 2 ‘1 Manager. D. C. Nose, Sec’y & Treas. 
JuLius E, FRENCH, Vice Chairman. P. N. FRENCH, Gen’! Superintendent, 


A. FRENCH SPRING CO, 


PITTSBURGH, PHNN. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK.88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Pheentix Building. 
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IMPROVED RIGID& SPRING FROGS CROSSINGS | TF RACK — : 


/) Sinctee. THREE THROW SpLit SWITCHES. E FROGS. SWITCHE 5 
/; FIxeDs AUTOMATIC SWITCH STANDS. sett CRossiNGs CURVES 











CURE YOURSELF 


WEAK MAN MAN IN TWO WEEKS. 


Why waste time, money war Gam Ga sonar ee oe health with “doctors” wonderful “cure- 
alls,” specifics, etc., when I will send you FREE the prescription 
and full partic’ ulars of @ new certain re medy that isacomplete cure 
~~ NERVOUS WEAKNESS, LOST MANHOOD and IM- 
1)POTENCY inold or young men. Cures in TWO WEEKS. Isend 
this information and prescription absolutely FREE, and there is no 
humbug nor advertising catch about it. Any druggist ¢ an putit up for 
you as everything is plain and simple. All Laskin return is that you will buy a small quantity of the 

remedy itself of me, all ready for use tas ™ “ad do as you please about —_ All letters sent sealed. 
. HUNGERFORD, Bo Albion, Mich, 
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Masonic Raps. 
Atlanta Constitution 
in Flood County, is fraught with incidents. 
latest is that a man residing there, 
seen his only brother in ten years, was awakened 
suddenly one night by Masonic raps on the head 


Says the Texas Valley, 
The 


who has not 


board of his bed. His brother was a Mason and 
the thought came to him that the raps were 
those of the relative he had not seen in all that 
dreary lapse of time. He arose and, 
the garden gate, saw his brother standing there 
with his hand upon the latch. He reached for- 
ward to welcome him, but in an instant the spec- 
ter vanished. He returned to the house and re- 
tired. The next morning he received a telegram 
to the effect that at the very hour when he heard 
the strange Masonic raps, his brother had passed 
away. There are queer things happening in this 
world of ours every day. 


Night Growth, 


walking to 


It is acurious fact that night is the time which 
nature utilizes for growth. 
more in the night than in the daytime, as can be 
proved at any time by measurement. 
a vine at night, then measure it again in the 
morning and the next night, and it will be found 
that the growth is two or three times that ac- 
complished during the day. During the day the 
plant is very busy gathering nourishment from 
various sources; and during the night this raw 
material is assimilated into the plant life. 

The same fact is true of the animal creation. 
Children grow more rapidly during the night. 
In the daytime, while the child is awake and ac- 
tive, the system is kept busy disposing of the 
wastes consequent on this activity; but during 
sleep the system is free to extend its operations 
beyond the mere replacing of wornout particles; 
hence the rapid growth. 


Plants grow much 


Measure a 


Whittier’s Tranquil View of Death. 


From some ‘‘Whittier Letters,” published for 
the first time in McClure’s Magazine for January: 
“*Tentirely sympathizewith thee and dear Charles 
Lamb. I have no longer youth and strength, 
and I have not much to hope for, as far as this 
life is concerned; but I enjoy life. ‘It is a 
pleasant thing to behold the sun.’ I love natnre 
in her varied aspects; and as I grow older, I find 
much to love in my fellow-creatures, and also 
more topity. Ihave theinstinct of immortality, 
but the conditions of that life are unknown. I 
cannot conceive what my own identity and that 
of dear ones gone before'\me will be. And then 
the unescapable sense of sinin thought and deed, 
and doubtless some misconception of the charac- 
ter of God, makes the boldest of us cowards. 
Does thee remember the epitaph-prayer of 
Martin Elginbrod? 

‘*Here lie I. Martin Elginbrod, 

Have pity on my soul, Lord God 

As I wad do, were I Lord,God 

An ye were Martin Elgi 

‘*T think there isa volume of comfort in that 
verse. We Christians seem less brave and tran- 
quil, in view of death, than the old Stoic sages. 
Witness Marcus Antoninus. I wonder if the 
creed of Christendom is really ‘glad tidings of 
great joy to all people’ which the angels sang of. 
For myself, I believe in God as Justice of Good- 
ness, Tenderness—in one word, [Love; and yet my 
trustin Him is not strong enough to overcome 
the natural shrinking from the law of death. 
Even our Master prayed that that cup might pass 
from Hin, ‘if it were possible.’ ”’ 


nbrod 
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I tell you that idleness doesn't pay. The surest 
way fora person to get ahead is to keep moving.” 
| I fancy you're right. That’s the way four or five >] 









































































tenants got ahead of me last week 
| Miss Passee Oh. Amy. lam going to give a novel Northfield, Minn. 
thday receptior I have sent one invitation a 
ery year of my lift ‘ . - 
M Shnsial My! oD) hav crowd Full Classical, Literary and Scientific courses. Wide 
oe = ee ee ee range of electives. Post-graduate work. Special fa- 
cilities forstudy in Pure Mathematics and Astronomy 
Sylvar his can’t be a first-class theatre, I guess at the Observatory. 
‘ I \ } Rhod Why not 
P THE ACADEMY 
‘ N aS | Sylwur Well, I notice the names of the night 
} watchman and janitor are not on the programme fits for college and teaches English branches. 
WI ‘ e f te be No. one ; School of Music Fully Equipped. 
‘ In silence the family are sitting . 
| , he . Open to students of either sex. Expenses very low 
| Each keeping as still as a mouse : 
i As they ponder the annual question Fall Term opens Sept. 13, 1893. 
I ‘ ‘ ir Ww | Mr Is it better to move or clean house For catalogue and circulars address 
Me Ye fra y returned Mr. Megg that et Jas. W. ARMSTRONG, President. 
‘ i } Customer Can this parrot talk 
| Fancier Ni for five years it lived in a family 
> : ie» en 
| ‘ I> , y ¢ ar \ w he , where there were five ladies NORTHWESTERN PIANO, ORGAN, 
| : ‘ Customer Well. don’t they talk VOICE, VIOLIN 
I! ‘ 1 1 Fancier Yes, all day long, and that’s why he hasn't CONSERVATORY All branches Music. 
/ had a chance Elocution, Languages 
sa OF MUSIC. 25 Teachers. 500 pupils 
Send for catalogue. 
| W ‘ tire ‘ ece of ythat | Manager The critics say that in the play, “Al, : - Send for catalogue 
| Wronged Wif a do not exhibit encugh emot 608% Nicollet Ave CLARANCE A. MARSHALL 
Beton pe ieee incce retiglies aera ae MINNEAPOLIS. Director. 
/ BR ‘ ller pare t eep her at home. | when vour husband leaves you, never to return - ber matic 
i} | 
lhe ‘ \ ‘ f ‘ vill | Popular Actress—“Oh, I don’t, don't 1? Well, I've 


ta ‘ for ‘ \ } i had tw r three husbands leave me, never to return 2 
and I guess I know as O W ers ee S 


much about how to act 








under those circun 


wees |Hlowers | Seeds 


band’s first wife died 


after he had been mar- MENDENHALL, 
bis stinker duh, ae. Pla ITS the Florist of the Northwest, 
MS ALEC DOY Gied. AT can furnish you with the Cnoic- 
ter that he married me. EST of Flowers for Weddings, 














Mr. Green (sympa- tne d Funerals and all other 

thizingly “How un- Play its * nee assortment of fine bed- 
fortunate one “and house plants. Choice 
flower seeds. nd for Cata- 


rhere’s an actof af logue. Telegraph orders for funerals promptly filled. 


fection.” ‘sald young MENDENHALL GREENHOUSES, 


Jimpsy as he imprinted 
a kiss upon her coral Firat Ave. South and 18th St. } } 
“*" | or City Stere, 15 Fourth St. S., om Minn. 


lips 
The really best plays ———— —.— 











| have three ucts, Geo..,’ 
} said the fair young 
woman, looking up at 
. him without blinking PERMANENTLY 
Sophronia-—Yes, wher 
the burglar broke into OR NO 
“OO as almos , 
my room 1 was aln t PAY. 
undressed. 
Angeline—“How very Financial Reference :— 
embarrassing; what did FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
you do We refer you to 
Sophronia “Oh, he 3,800 PATIENTS. 
as i ‘rfect gentle- : ’ . ° 
ee ae No Operation. No Detention from Business. 
man; heat once covered writt : ‘ fall kind ‘ 
; wind 7" ‘Written guarantee to absolute CURE of a nds o 
me with his revolver Rupture of either sex without use of knife, from one 
— to five weeks, no matter how long standing. 
At achurch meeting EXAMINATION FREE. SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
inoneof thesuburbsof 
port ee ee THE O. E. MILLER CO. 
4 was made whether a Suite 516 Cuaranty oan g- 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


certain lawyer of the 















lin KNew His Lit < me pleaded the Poetess mngregation, whose financial affairs were somewhat 
fPa Not on your fe replied the museum nvolved, had “got religion.” To whichvanother law- 
frea ind he kept on eating fire Town Topics yer present responded: “No, I think! not,funless it’s 
ss hls telites oheoe Dr. W. J. OF FICE OL 
llow r e Bildad and |} wife get along! Yes — ESTABLISHED 
their taste ire similar. you see They both are fond They had been discussing the pronunciation of AND 
pany. He findsit at the club, and she at margarine, and ‘finally decided. to leave it to the ; RESPONSIBLE 
home in his absenes waiter, but he hediend 
Sure” .said he “I have to pronounce it;butter’ or 
The Wife How did you dare, sir, to scold me before lose my job.’ 91 
Mr. Browr — 
The Husband Well, you know, Maria, I daren'’t Ef marriage bea lottery, Kast 
i you when we are by ourselves As many men surmise, 
P’rhaps de one dat drew a blank 7th st. 
rt = “a y breeze Has drawn de greates’ prize St.Paul, 
Sweet melodies for al 





Arkansaw Thos, Khat.* 
ego ean , DENTISTRY, 
lo others of baseball Small Boy—I'’ve = 


got a good joke on pop 
Young Richfell 


ng Rie “What about?” | 
| ! { 1! rT re ¢ ] ‘ { ‘ rig > 
Well, di t be discouraged, already the bright Small Boy Pop saw Mr. Poorchapp in the parlor a ell S$ eil— 0 
rays of hope begin to wild the : ‘ P 


last night. with his arm around sister, and pop is so 







Bright rays of hope?) What I want most now is the omental teenie lac waaalen cd . ih sete 25 years successful use in thousands of cases. 
siaiiek outa nib Aad: aes Ee a near eh edhe th ught it was you, and he didn’t say Endorsed by reputable physicians as the Surgeon- 
i ‘ l i a word Good News Dentist of the Northwest. All branches, popular pric- 
: —_—— es, ae Crowning, Bridges and Plates. 

Little Daughter This book says thatin Norway a Winks—“Did you ever notice that, during hard Largest and best equipped offices in the Twin Cities. 





OFFICE HOURS, 2»0Sitive, 9 to 12, 
1to5. CLOSED SUNDAYS 





girl has to make a whole lot of linen before she can | times, religious revivals always start up and the long 







get married.” empty churches are sure to:be filled?” KINC BEE of Tooth Pastes ‘50cts 

. . ‘ustom ere.’ Ji s—"“Yes.” ‘ : 

Mother—* Yes, it is the custom ther Jink Yes. a For sale ry Lyons, 4th and Cedar. 
Little Daughter—“I’'m glad I'm an American. Here How do you accountforit? By mail, 2 tubes $1.00, 











we only have to learn to type-write.”—Good: News.) “Salvation’'s free.”’—New York Weekly. 




















ASK FOR TICKETS VIA 






MINNEAPOLIS 
v9 ST LOUIS RY 


BEST LINE 


st LOUIS 
HOT SPRINGS 


OF LLO71 ETO) 
KANSAS CITY 
CALIFORNIA 


FOR LOW RATES 
AND OTHER INFORMATION 
ADDRESS 
A.B.CUTTS 
ACTG. GEN. ¥. & P. AGT 
MINNEAPOLIS 








ARMS NVESTMENTS 
Hz ] FOR 
ARMERS NVESTORS. 





I The country can never be any larger unless an 
earthquake lifts up the bottom of the sea. 

< There is no more land in the United States than 
when Columbus discovered it, except a little made 
ground at the mouths of the rivers. 

<1 Our population is increasing very fast and the 
hunger for land will become greater every year. 

< Land is increasing in value every day. In time it 
will be as high priced as it is in England. 


S Land is the basis of all wealth. 
% It cannot be stolen. 


< It cannot run away. 


J 1t cannot burn up. 
J It produces the food of man and animals. 


1 Itis the safest investment on earth. 

3 It can still be had in the Northwest at very rea- 
sonable prices. 

I Itcan still be homesteaded in some parts of the 
Northwest. 

4 Itis the only cheap or free land of any agricultu- 
ral value remaining untaken in the United States. 


3 In the Devils Lake and Turtle Mountain districts 
of North Dakota free farms produced in 1891 and 1892 
from 20 to 40 bushels of wheat to the acre. 


4 In the Red River Valley returns often pay for im- 
proved farms from a share of a single season's crop. 

= Land on the crop share plan can still be had. 

43 Why do men live on high priced rented land back 
East, which they can never own, ofgen paying for 
fertilizers per acre more than virgin soil can be 
bought for in the West? 

4 Fine ranges invite the attention of stock raisers 
in Montana. 

7 Minnesota, Montana, Idaho and Washington con- 
tain the only forests of valuable timber remaining in 
the republic. 

4 The Northwest inviteseverybody. There is a good 
deal of everything to be found there. 

I The new transcontinental line of the Great North- 
ern gives transportation facilities to large areas of 
new farming, grazing lumbering and mining country. 


I For publications and information about rates, 
routes, localities, etc., in the Northwest, address 
F. I. Whitney, G. P. & T. A., St. Paul, Minn. 





FOR 


Hoes 
OME SEEKERS. 


Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS. 


SSO 
The Northern Pacific Railroad Co. owns a large quantity of highly productive 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


situated along its line in the States traversed by the Northern Pacific Railrodd 
as follows: 


In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,250,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - s 6,800,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - - e 17,450,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - - 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - - “ 9,375,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


36,GO0 COO Acres. 
CEA FARM. GS L.iAINDS. 


The Northérn Pacific Railroad Company offers large areas of desirable AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDS at low prices, ranging chiefly FROM $1 TO $6 PER ACRE for the best 
Wheat. Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, the best Fruit and Hop-raising Lands, and 
the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 


These Lands are sold on five years’ time, if desired, with interest at 7 per cent. 


When lands situated in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana are purchased on five years’ time, 
one-sixth is required at time of purchase, and the balance in five equal annual payments, with interest at 
7 per cent. 
For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in Samana, North Dakota and Montana, 
Eastern Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, nUeE. c 
M. WAUGH, Gen’! Land Ag’t, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


When lands situated in Washington, Idaho and Oregon are purchased on five years’ time, one-fifth 
cash is required at time of purchase. At the end of the first year the interest only on the unpaid 
amount is required. One-fifth of the principal and interest becomes due at the end of each of the 
next four years. Interest at 7 per cent per annum. 


For prices and terms of sale of lands and town lots in yaaa, Idaho and Oregon, Western 
Land District of the Northern Pacific Railroad, apply 
PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’l Land Ag’t, TACOMA, WASH. 


TIMBER LANDS are sold er ee cash or by special agreement. 
In apeaien to the millions of acres of +. * -priced 


FREE GOVERNMENT LANDS. } lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., 


ON EASY TERMS, there are still larger areas of fertile GOVERNMENT LANDs, lying in alternate sec rath w ith the 

railroad lands open for entry, FREE OF COST, TO SETTLERS, UNDER THE HOMESTEAD AND OTHER 

LAND LAWS 

DO THIS! ! sectional land maps, and describe the finest large bodies of desirable AGRICULTURAL 
AND GRAZING LANDS now open for settlement in the United States. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free toall applicants the following ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS, 
CONTAINING VALUABLE MAPS, and describing Minnesota, Korth Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and 
Oregon. They describe the country, soil, climate and productions; the agricultural and grazing areas; the 
mineral districts and timber sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; the low-priced rail- 
road lands for sale,and the natural advantages which the six great Northwestern States. traversed by the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, offer to settlers. The publications contain asynopsis of the United States land 


laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of fare for settlers and freight rates for household goods and 
emigrant movabies. The publications are as follows: 


A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTHERN MINNESOTA, showing the lands of Northern Pacific 
Railroad for sale in the district covered by the map. The reading matter describes the country, climate 

soil and productions, the agricultural, timber and mineral resources, the live stock interests, the fisheries, the 

population and wealth, the educational facilities and the advantages which Northern Minnesota offers for suc- 

cess in diversified farming. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It con- 

tains descriptive matter concerning thecountry, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsur- 

passed agricultural and pastoral lands adapted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing 
the unoccupied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands. with descriptive 

matter relating to this portion of the Northern Pacific country. This region contains large areas of fine agri- 

cultural lands and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable ies of timber. 

A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, showing the unoccu- 
pied and occupied Government lands, the sold and unsold railroad lands, in Central and Western Wash- 

ington, including the Puget Sound section, with descriptive matter concerning the extensive timbe r regions, 

mineral districts, and the agricultural and grazing lands. 

A MONTANA MAP, showing the Land Grant of the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., and the Government surveys 
in the district covered by the map, with descriptions of the country, its grazing ranges, mineral! districts, 

forests, and agricultural sections. 


G2 When writing for publications, include the names and ad¢ 

to them also. 

FREE WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. They are illustrated and contain valuable maps and descrip- 
¢ tive matter, and are mailed free of charge to all applicants. For information relating to lands 


and the Northern Pacific country, address 
P. B. GROAT, CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Commissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 


WRITE FOR THE FOLLOWING ILLUSTRATED PUBLICATIONS: They contain 


resses of scquaj .tances, and copies will be sent 


or 





ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 

















Unlike the Dutch Process 


fA No Alkalies 


aw Other Chemicals 


are used 


preparat 


W. BAKER & CO.’ 


\BreaktastGocoa 


which is absolutely 
te 
at | 
* 


pure and soluble. 
nomical, costing 


It is delicious, 
DIGESTE! 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


in the 
ion of 





Ithas morethanthree times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
ess than one cent a cup 
nourishing, and EASILY 





ASK FOR 


OLD SEA 
RUBBER GOODS 


THEY ARE THE BEST MADE. 


If Your Dealer Does Not Keep Them, 
Apply to the Manufacturers 








98-100-102 East Seventh St., St. Paul. 
421 Nicollet Ave., Minneapolis. 





} rates, 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 





TuHos. F. OAKES, 35 Wall St.. New York City, } 
linnry C. Payne, Milwaukee. Wis., - Receivers 
Henry C. Rouse, 45 WallSt., New York City }) 


FOR FULL INFORMATION in regard to any 
‘ular section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
tickets, time-tables ete., call on or 
f the following agents: 


part 
routes, 
address any ¢ 


GENERAL AND SPECIAL AGENTS. 
Pass. Agt , 121 First street, 
Portiand, Ore. 


B. N. Austin, Asst Genl. Pass Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

A L Orata, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn 

G.R Fitcs, Genl. Eastern Agt., 319 Broadwa , New York. 
. HH. Foearty.Genl. Agt., 2108. Clark 8t.. Chicago, Ill 

T. K. STATELER, Genl. Agt , Pass. Dept, 638 Market street, 
San Franetsco, Cal 

A D. Epaar, Geni. Agt, Cor. Main and Grand streets, 
Helena, Mont. 

W.M. Tuoay, Genl. Agt., Butte City, Mont. 

R. A. Eva, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

H. Swinrorp, Genl. Agt., Depot Building, Water street. 
Winnipeg, Man. 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl. Agt.. Headquarters Building, 621 
Pacific avenue, Tacoma, Wash. 

I. A. NADEAU. Gen). Agt.. Seattie, Wash. 

A. TINLING, Genl Agt., 8) pokane, Wash. 

F.C. Jackson, Asst. Gen. Ag, bn | sane Wis. 

J. G. Boyp, Gen. Agt., Wall ace, Id ah 

C.E 8Tons, Ticket Agt.. 162 E. Third street, 8t. Paul. 

G. F. MCNEILL, Ticket Agt, 19 Nicollet Bik, Minneapolis. 

F. E. Foster, Agt , Ashland, Wis. 

F. E. DONAVAN, City Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

J.C. Rosprnson, Tkt. Agt., Union Depot. Duluth, Minn. 

E. H. Forester, G. A. Freight Dept., 638 Market St., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

E x. NEWBEGIN, Commercial Agent, 15 State St., Boston, 


ass. 
J.B. Wicksry, Commercial Agt., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
W. E. Beccaer, Contracting Freight Agt., Toronto, Ont. 


DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENTS. 


.N. Mgars, 15 State street, Boston, Mass. 
J. A. Rocers, Jr.,47 8. Third street, Phitadelphia. Pa 

L. L. BILLINGSLBA, 47 8. Third street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Taos. Henry, 128 St. James street, Montreal, Canada. 
Ww. G. Mason, 44 Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y 
Jno. E. TURNER, 42 Jackson Place, Indianapolis, Ind. 

H. WHITAKER, 153 Jefferson avenue, — Mich. 
BK. Nogeu, 13 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
VANDERBILT, 408 W. Locust street, Des sainae, lowa. 
5. PaTrTy, Read's Hotel, Chattanooga, 

Farry, Room 32 Carew Bld’g, 5th and Vine streets, 

Oincinnad. Ohio. 

. RoBiNSON, 99 Wisconsin street, Milwaukee,Wis. 
C. &: LemMON, 210 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

F. O'NEILL, Portiand, Ore. 

E. L. RAYBURN, Portland. Ore. 

}. E. JOHNSON, General Office, St. Paul, Minn. 


A D. CHARLTON, Asst. Genl. 


w. 
P. 
Oo. 
, 
J.J 
J. 


J. M. HANNAFORD, General Traffic Manager, St. Paci, Minn. 


GEORGE FULLER, 
Iron, Steel and Pipe, Railway Material, 


614 & 616 Endicott Bldg, ST. PAUL, MINN, 
NORTHWEST AGENT 


GRIFFIN WHEEL AND FOUNDRY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
Manufacturers of 


Chilled Iron Car Wheels 


OF ALL SIZES. 





THE BOYER 


Railway Speed Recorder. 





The only Recorder made that gives a record of the 
run that can be read at sight, and has a Dial Indicator 
carried in the cab so the engineer can see ata glance 
how fast he is running atany time. 


BOYER RAILWAY SPEED RECORDEB C0., 
244 Dickson Street, 




















$4.90. 


O'! R Boys 


merken 
Double- 


K nee - 
Suit 


see cut), 
made from 
all-wool, 
wear-resist 
ing 
non-soilable 
Scotch 
Cheviots 
and Irish 
T weeds. 
Pants have 
double seat, 
double 
knees 
and patent 
waist band, 
is the 
best boy's 





$4.90 
-Including- 
extra pants 


and 


suit ever 
pe” 5 to 6 offered for 
a the money. 
They are manufactured and sold only by Tuk Boston 
1nd are superior in style and fit to any boy’s suit made. 
We sell them in every State in the Union and have yet 


to receive acomplaint. Our aim in giving you so good 





a suit fo is to make you a permanent customer of 
THE MA vod 
None genuine without the K. P. F. button 
Mail us your Boy's AGE, size around breast and waist 
measure. We will send 
you one of the " ae ts 
on approval I 
satis ee eee ee OL 
suit and we will refund 
our money 
BOWLBY & CO. 
t2” Mention this magazine. 


Breasted | 
Pant 





6z; Fi PARK PLACE. 


‘NEW YORK. 


OUR PROCESSES: 


Photo Tones direct from Photos. 

Photo Engravings from Line Copies. 

Relief Plates for Color Printing by our new 
method. Printing of SOUVENIRS a specialty. 





210 South 3d 8t., - MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





CHAS. S. FEE, Genl. Pass, and Ticket Agt., St, Paul, Minn. ST. LOUIS, MO., U. 8S. A. 
3; AN OUTFIT FOR ‘ 
: El FeETRO ~ IPI ATING | JAMES P. ELMER, W. FP. PORTER & CoO., 
4 Liigstse Ss Y UM / 1” bellu LUU SS 
4 = 4 ; ;, 
Witt Cost $5.00 UP 3 = Railway Specialties. = 
© They are easily opera in be made very $ | STHAM HEAT. 
‘ profital Send ; EC TAL CAl LOG UE, 2 | Metallic. Brake Beams, Asphalt Car Roofs, 
2 w art ars, 4 ‘rojan Car Couplers, Tron Grain Doors, 
4 THE HANSON & VAN WINKLE CO ) } Freight Cars and Equipment. Refer to N. P.R. R. having heated new shopsat Tacoma 
’ coe | . and depot at Spokane. also numerous other 
$ CHicaco ~~ if NEWARK, N.J. == NEW YORK @ | 108 Endicott Arcade, - - ST. PAUL, MINN: buildings throughout Northwest. 

| 


CRESCENT COLOR CO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO., 
Manufacturers of 


Silver Seal House Paints, 
Gilt Edge White Lead, 
Gold Seal Carriage Paints, 
Brighton Floor Paints. 


Send for Color Cards, Catalogue and prices. 


We guarantee our Mixed Paints and White Lead to 
equal any on the market. 


Correspondence solicited. 





And Manufacturers of Fine Shirts, 


WYMAN, PARTRIDGE & CO., 
Wholesale DRY GOODS, 


Jean and Cassimere Pants, Overalls and Lumberman’s Wear. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The ROBERT W. HUNT & CO.sureau o 


InstRvUCcTION of Rails,, Fish Plates, Cars and other Rai 
ANALYsSI8 of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils. 
Street, PHILADELPHIA; No. . £0 Broadway, New YORK. 
ROBERT W. Hunt, M.Am. Soc. 0. E., M. 
Joun J. CONE, Engineer of Tests; A.W. Fiero, Insp’g En 
Wo. P.GRONAU, O.E.; D. W. McNavauer, O. E. ok 
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